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BY THE REV. CANON W. A. SCOTT ROBERTSON, M.A. 


THEOBALD and Hubert Walter were two brothers, natives of Norfolk, 
who distinguished themselves during the reign of Henry II. Theo- 
bald went with that king to Ireland in 1171; and was made the 
king’s chief butler in Ireland, six years later. His descendant, the 
Marquis of Ormonde, still holds the office of Hereditary Chief 
Butler in Ireland. The younger brother, Hubert Walter, became 
Dean of York in 1168. He was a Justiciary, or one of the king’s 
judges, in the reign of Henry II.; he became Bishop of Salisbury in 
1188; Archbishop of Canterbury in 1193; and he was Chief 
Justiciary of England from 1193 until 1198, under king Richard L., 
whom he crowned afresh in 1194, after Richard’s return home from 
his captivity. Under king John, whom he twice crowned, he was 
Chancellor of England from May, 1199, until his death in 1205. 
When Bishop of Salisbury, he accompanied Richard Coeur de Lion 
to the Holy Land, and his discourse with Saladin, in 1192, is 
recorded by Geoffry de Vinsauf the Chronicler. 

Gervase tells us that Archbishop Hubert was a munificent bene- 
factor both to the See and to the Priory of Canterbury. 

On the 29th of June, 1205, he celebrated the Greater Mass in 
Christ Church, and on the 6th of July he affectionately addressed 
the monks in their Chapter House. Alluding to the possibility of 
his own death, he asked and bestowed forgiveness for any offences. 
The members of the convent wept at his departure for Teynham 
Manor House. There, on the 11th of July, he was seized with 
fatal illness. Having summoned Gilbert de Glanville, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Geoffrey, Prior of Christ Church, he made his will, 
bequeathing to the Convent of Christ Church much valuable plate 
and many rich vestments. He died on the 13th of July, and on 
the following day he was buried by the monks, with many tears and 
lamentations, in his church at Canterbury. 

The position of his grave was not mentioned by Gervase, but it is 
recorded in a MS. which was obtained by Archbishop Parker, and 
was by him given to Corpus Christi College, in Cambridge, where it 
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is still preserved (Parker MS., No. ccxcviii. 5).* On folio 106 we 
read ‘' Sepultus est in Ecclesia Christi Cantuar, juxta feretrum Sancti 
Thome.” These words tell us that Archbishop Hubert’s tomb was 
in the retro-choir, generally called Trinity Chapel, wherein the shrine 
of Archbishop Thomas Becket was completed in a.D. 1220. In 
the outer margin of the manuscript a note is added, which the Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, Fellow of Corpus, believes to be in the writing of 
Josselin, the secretary of Archbishop Parker. The note consists of 
these words: “ aliter sub fenestra in parte australi.” This note leads 
us, at once, to the only tomb which stands under a window in the 
south part of the retro-choir, or Trinity Chapel. It is a very 
remarkable tomb (Plate xi.), which is directly opposite to that of 
Archbishop Courtenay, and nearly opposite (but south-east of) that 
of the Black Prince. 

It is made of Purbeck marble. In shape, it differs from every 
other tomb in the cathedral. It has a sharp ridged top, somewhat 
like the roof of a house, of which the gable ends are not vertical, but 
are sharply inclined inwards ; in fact, it resembles a shrine more 
than an altar tomb.t The northern front of this shrine-like tomb is 
adorned with arcading. Six trefoiled arches, each 2 feet 6 inches 
high, spring from small circular shafts, with well moulded round caps 
and bases.t The trefoiled head of each arch is not pointed, in any 
sense. Each of the three cusps of the trefoil is a segment of a 
circle. Similar trefoiled arches were used by the French architect, 
William of Sens, who rebuilt Canterbury choir after the great fire. 
He used these trefoiled arches in some broad but shallow windows, 
which form a second tier above the great windows of the choir. 
There are five of them on the north and five on the south side. 
They were inserted in A.D. 1177, or 1178.|] Probably they are the 
earliest examples, in England, of the trefoiled arch. 

Along the sloping, roof-like top of the tomb, are carved four heads 
in high relief. Each head stands in the centre of a quatrefoil, which 
is enclosed within a lozenge. Two of the heads are mitred ; another 
with short whiskers, beard, and moustache, wears a peculiar cap 
(like that of a secular canon perhaps) ; the fourth is defaced. Two 
other heads appear on the ends of the top, one facing east and the 
other west. These are not much defaced. 

The interpretation of these symbolical heads must remain matter 
of conjecture. I venture, however, to suggest that the mitred heads 
represent (i.) Hubert Walter’s episcopate at Salisbury, from a.p. 1189 





* A copy of this pemee of the MS. will be found in Lambeth Palace Library, 
MS. No. 585, folio 86. 

+ In Rochester cathedral, at the east end of the choir, north of the sacrarium, 
a similar tomb is ascribed to Bishop Gilbert de Glanville. 

t These are shown on Nic. Battely’s Plate of ‘‘The Tomb of Abp. 
Theobald,” between pp. 34 and 35 of his History of Christ Church in Can- 
terbury, printed A.D. 1703. The tomb is better shown in Messrs. Brindley and 
Weatherley’s beautiful book on Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, London, 1877. 

|| These windows are indicated by Professor Willis on two Plates in his Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, opposite pp. 74, 77. 
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to 1193, and (ii.) his Primacy from a.p. 1193 to 1205. One of the 
heads probably represents him in his Decanal position as Dean of 
York. He was a Judge or Justiciary in the reign of Henry II. ; 
he was Chief Justiciary of England under Richard I., and Lord 
Chancellor under King John, so that the defaced heads may have 
represented him in those capacities. 

As this tomb is so unlike an ordinary altar tomb, and as it closely 
resembles a shrine, or scrinium, a suggestion had been made that it 
did not contain the body of any one person ; but that it was possibly 
the receptacle wherein many relics of saints had been deposited. I 
may say, however, that this opinion was never held by myself. 

In consequence of this suggestion, it was resolved that the tomb 
should be investigated. On Saturday, the 8th of March, 1890, 
one of the top or roof-stones was lifted, and a lighted taper was 
inserted. To the great surprise of those who were looking in, there 
was seen a complete stone coffin with well moulded lid (Plate xi.). 
On Monday, the roth of March, the contents of the coffin were 
fully examined. 

The lid, which is 7 inches thick, tapers from a width of 304 inches 
at the head (or west end) to 22} inches at the foot (or east end). 
‘Two chamfers run completely round the lid. ‘The outer one is a 
simple flat chamfer, about 23 inches wide. The inner or upper 
chamfer is a wide shallow hollow, which varies on the two sides, and 
at the corners from 6} to 8 inches in width. These chamfers cause 
the central top surface of the lid to be only 94 inches wide at the 
head, and 6} inches wide at the foot. The total length of the coffin 
lid is 6 feet 92 inches, 

The depth of the exterior of the coffin is 16 inches, below the lid. 
The width of the coffin is rather greater at the top than at the bot- 
tom ; so that at the foot, the exterior width of the top is 24 inches 
and of the bottom 22 inches. 

When the coffin was opened we found that it was drained by 
means of an orifice 3 inches wide—about 13 inch above the bottom 
of the coffin’s interior. When the lid was lifted, the body of an 
archbishop in full pontificals was disclosed. His head rested upon 
a stone pillow, at the west end of the coffin. A hollow, to receive 
the head, had been hewn in the stone The stone-pillow extended 
across the full width of the coffin. 

Upon the head of the archbishop was a plain mitre made of an 
oblong piece of silk, now of the colour we call “old gold” (but 
originally white, perhaps); without any embroidery or ornament. 
This silk was merely folded into shape; two infule or labels 
seem to have been attached to it with a couple of stitches. 

The archiepiscopal pa//ium, and all other woollen fabrics in the 
coffin, had decayed away ; but two gilt pins, each 43 inches long, 
which had fastened the Aa//ium to the chasuble, near the shoulders, 
still remain ; and the leaden weights which kept down the ends of 
the pallium were also found. They were flat pieces of lead about 
2 inches square, which had been covered with black silk. The 
heads of the fal/ium-pins were shaped like daisies or marguerites, 
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five-eighths of an inch in diameter. Each marguerite has 16 petals. 
Some prefer to call the flower a marigold. __. 

Around the primate’s neck was the collar of his amice. The 
amice itself (like the alb and fad/ium) had decayed away. This 
collar is a wonderful example of embroidery in gold thread, on 
golden coloured silk. The width of it is only 34 inches, and its 
length 22 inches. Yet within this small space are embroidered seven 
distinct figures ; each within a roundel. A small, round piece of 
bone, coloured to look like a turquoise, had been inserted between 
each pair of roundels, but these have all fallen off. 


(I.)—The central figure represents our Blessed Lord seated, with His right hand 
upraised in the attitude of Benediction. His left hand holds a book. Above 
His right shoulder is Alpha, and above His left is the letter Omega. 


(II. and III.)—Right and left of our Lord’s figure, are the Evangelistic symbols of 
St. Matthew and St. John, with the name of each embroidered, not in a 
straight line, but with the letters placed wherever room could best be found. 

(IV.)—On the right of St. Matthew’s symbol appears that of St. Mark, with the 
name ‘‘ Marcus.” 

(V.)—On the left of St. John’s Eagle appears the symbol of St. Luke with the 
word “ Lucas.” 

(VI.)—On the spectator’s extreme left is the figure of the Archangel Michael, with 
his name ; and near his right foot is one crescent moon. 


(VII.)—On the extreme right of the spectator is the figure of the Archangel 
Gabriel, with the name “ Gabrielis,” and two crescent moons, which may 
possibly symbolize his two messages of Annunciation: one to Elizabeth, and 
the other to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


The lettering of all these names is in capitals of the twelfth 
century, closely resembling those which appear upon the wall 
paintings in the crypt chapel of St. Gabriel, in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

The chasuble of the Archbishop is composed of silk, perhaps 
white originally, but now of the same old-gold colour seen in the 
mitre, in the ground work of the amice-collar, and in the Primate’s 
sandalia or sanctuary shoes. This very ample chasuble is bordered 
at its edges by a gold ribbon, about one inch wide, formed of 
green silk and gold thread woven together. 

The silk of which the chasuble is made is damasked with large 
roundels. In each roundel stand two birds, face to face; but 
between them is a vertical rod, or pillar, or tree. 

Up the centre of the front of the chasuble passes a broad braid, 
or silken ribbon. This vertical and central stripe has near its base 
two short flanking stripes, which seem to lean against it like 
buttresses. They produce the effect of a tripod at the base, and 
they at once remind us of the similar ornament upon a chasuble of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, which is still preserved at the cathedral 
church of Sens. There are other additional stripes of ornament 
on that chasuble of Becket; but this of Hubert Walter, which 
we examined on the roth of March, closely resembles that of 
Becket in amplitude and shape, as well as in this portion of its 
ornament. 
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Parts of the stole, woven in silk with various combinations of the 
tau and the filfot patterns, still remain; and a piece of the hair 
shirt was found at the waist. 

The hands having withered away to little more than mere bones, 
the Archbishop’s signet ring of gold was lying loosely. It contains 
a Gnostic gem of the fourth century, as the Rev. S. S. Lewis tells 
us, formed of the green stone called A/asma, and adorned with the 
figure of a serpent standing erect, about whose head are rays of light. 
Parallel with the serpent’s body is inscribed his name, in Greco- 
Coptic letters, “ Knuphis.” This ring weighs half an ounce avoir- 
dupois. The inner diameter of the ring is seven-eighths of an inch, 
and it exactly fits the fore-finger of my own right hand. The gem 
is three-quarters of an inch long, and nine-sixteenths of an inch 
broad. Probably Hubert Walter had worn this signet when he 
was Bishop of Salisbury, and did not discard it when he became 
Primate. 

The “ sandals” or sanctuary shoes of Archbishop Hubert Walter 
are very remarkable. They are formed of silken fabric, now of old- 
gold colour, and they are covered with a profusion of embroidery in 
gold thread. Their depth is such that they must have surrounded 
the ankles. The design used most is that of large pear-shaped 
hollow curves. Two of these are interwoven at the toe. Between 
the toe and the instep are five of these pear-shaped curves, their 
broad ends being towards the toe, and the pointed end of each is 
finished with a jewel (a garnet) set in gold thread as inaring. On 
each side of the instep are two figures ; the upper pair are two large 
heraldic lions passant; the lower pair being two bird-headed 
monsters. Around the heel we see another monster, and several 
repetitions of a square figure, from each corner of which projects a 
fleur de lis, while a similar fleur de lis projects from the centre of 
each side of the square. This design reminds me of some stamps 
used by early bell-founders. 

Upon the primate’s legs are buskins or long boot-like hose, cut 
out of woven silk, and embroidered all over with gold thread. 

Near the feet is the apparel of the alb. That garment itself has 
entirely disappeared, having gone to dust. 

The crozier’s stem is of cedar wood, round, and about three- 
quarters of an inch (or rather more) in diameter. At the bottom is 
a long spiked ferrule of metal, which was close to the primate’s right 
foot. Near the top was a large silver gilt boss, in which were four 
antique red gems, one of which has dropped out. The crook itself 
was small and plain, of silver gilt, and had become separated from 
its staff. The crozier was found lying across, and resting beside 
the left shoulder of the archbishop. The Rev. S. S. Lewis pro- 
nounces the three gems in the crozier-boss to be (i.) a pale carnelian, 
bearing a horse, passant ; (ii.) a red sard, engraved with a hand 
holding three wheat ears ; and (iii.) a red jasper with a figure of 
Persephone. 

The massing chalice (Plate xii.) of base silver is unique. It is 
more highly ornamented than any early coffin chalice which has 
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previously been found. It weighs 1o# ounces avoirdupois, and is 
5% inches high. The broad hemispherical bowl, 4,5;th inches 
in diameter, and 1} inch deep, is wholly gilt inside, and has a 
decided lip curving outward. The exterior is adorned with en- 
graved patterns, which are parcel gilt. The design on the bowl 
shews 24 round arches interlaced. Twelve of these are short, 
and spring from twelve small bosses; the other twelve are deeper, 
and spring from twelve larger bosses, on a lower level than the 
others. The base and knop are all in one piece. When a rule 
is inserted within the hollow of the base and knop it penetrates 
7th inches. 

The knop is 1} inches in depth. It is shaped into twelve convex 
flanges ; above and below which there is a ring of large beads, 22 in 
number. Between each pair of flanges there is a minute incised 
ornament, resembling a series of small angles drawn parallel to each 
other. 

The swelling trumpet-like base is highly adorned and parcel gilt. 
It bears 12 repoussé flanges, flattened—not convex. Each is about 
2} inches long, and at its upper part beneath the knop } of an inch 
wide, while at the bottom the widest part is 4ths of an inch, 
beneath which comes the curved end. Engraving enriches each of 
these repoussé flanges, and the engraving is gilt. Around the edge 
of the base, which is 4} or 4,,th inches in diameter, there is a 
band of simple engraving, parcel gilt. The pattern resembles a 
series of triangles standing alternately on base or on apex. 

Inside the bowl there is, on one side, at the bottom, a discolora- 
tion of the surface. Whether this was produced by wine or by 
other action, one cannot be sure. It is merely superficial. The 
gilding is perfect beneath the stain. On the exterior of one side of 
the bowl there are signs of decay, produced by chemical action ; 
probably at that part of the bowl which was in contact with the 
hands. 

The small plate-like paten (Plate xii.), has especial interest from 
its double inscription, in twelfth century capitals. This little paten 
weighs 2} ounces avoirdupois. Its diameter is 5% inches. The 
centre is not flat but curved. Its centre is dished so as to have a 
depth of +,ths of an inch. The diameter of the dished centre 
is 3$ inches. The width of the rim is jths of an inch. 

Upon the rim, and upon the curved central part, appear two gilt 
bands bearing inscriptions. These bands are each } of an inch 
wide That upon the dished centre surrounds a carefully engraved 
figure of the Holy Lamb facing the sinister. A cruciform nimbus 
surrounds the head of the Lamb. The inscription around this 
central figure is ‘‘ AGNVS DEI QVI TOLLIS PECCATA MVNDI, MISERERE 
nosis.” The only contracted words are Dei, ¢ollis, and nobis. 
For them the letters engraved are “ Di’, TOLL’,” and ‘ NoB’.” 

The lettering is especially remarkable. It exactly resembles the 
twelfth century lettering seen on the wall paintings in the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Gabriel. In this inner inscription we find one square 
backed E (being the second E in the word MISERERE). Otherwise, 
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all the letters £, upon this paten, have round backs. Of the other 
letters all except H are shaped like Roman capitals ; and every N is 
reversed thus N. 

The inscription around the rim is— 


> ARA CRVCIS TVMVLIQ’ CALIX LAPIDISQ’ PATENA SINDONIS OFICIVM 
CANDIDA BISSVS HABET. 


Already several good translations have been made of these lines. 
I will quote an amplified rendering by Canon Francis Holland, of 
Canterbury : 


‘The altar duly to our eyes Brings the Cross of Sacrifice, 
So the Chalice, fruitful womb, is the emblem of the Tomb, 
And the Paten thereupon, Shews the sealed sepulchral Stone, 
Whilst the Corporal o’er the Bread, Is the Napkin at the Head.” 


The Latin lines occur upon a small altar slab of the twelfth 
century at Cologne, in a church of S. Mary. This we learn from 
Franz Boch’s book Les Trésors Sacrés de Cologne, translated from 
the German by W. and E. de Suckau, Paris, 1862. 

Upon the altar-slab two weak lines precede those which we see 
upon Archbishop Hubert’s Paten. 





H London Citizen’s Diary in the Seventeenth 


and igbteenth Centuries. 
II. 


BY ALFRED WALLIS, F.R.S.L. 


THE seventeenth century diary of the Lever family, from which I 
gave extracts in a former paper (Rediguary, Vol. iii., N.S., p. 90), is 
continued (after the death of James Lever, senior, in December, 
1693) by his nephew and successor (also named James Lever, and 
born in 1647), who, having been bound apprentice to Mr. Samuel 
Bayley, in January, 1664, married his master’s daughter, Mistress 
Mary Bayley, on the 16th of April, 1678, the officiating minister 
being “‘Cosin Mr. Benjamin Calamy.” She died on the 28th of 
November, 1680, and was buried, “from Cordweyners Hall,” in 
Bow Church. The widower remained in single blessedness for six 
years, and then married Mistress Ann Major, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Major. The entry made by James Lever, the elder, 
of this event is amusing : 

**Cosen James Lever was married on Tuesday being 26™ of Aprill 
1686, to M™* Ann Major, the eldest daughter: at Hammersmith 
and dined at Richmond. Her hon™ Father made a very greate 
feaste—M‘ Tho Major.” 

The second Mrs. Lever died January 17th, 1693, and was buried 
‘att St. Faith’s under Paules,” and on the 2nd of June, in the 
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following year, her disconsolate survivor led Mistress Ann Needham 
to the altar at Shoreditch Church, “Sir Richard Levett giving her in 
marriage.” By this marriage he had an only son, whose birth is 
chronicled in these words : 

‘“‘ My 3° wiff, Ann, was bro‘ to bed Wednesday, 30” of October 
1695, about 12 of y® clock att noon, and was Baptized y* 5" of 
Novemb. following by M* Shower, publickly, att his Meeting in 
Juen Street, and was Baptised James—being Tuesday.” 

This child was the third James Lever, who, as we shall see later, 
brings this interesting record to a conclusion in 1746. 

In 1697, our prosperous citizen, being then in the s5oth year of 
his age, writes : 

«ye 7 of z7ber I had a Grene Stafe sent me from S' Thomas 
Hospitall to be governor of that House.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the wand or staff, as an 
emblem of office, has been used from remote antiquity. In the time 
of the Romans a long round slender rod was carried in the colonies 
by lictors and ushers instead of the fasces, and the practice has come 
down to us from the Middle Ages. Thus, the Charter of the. 
Borough of Derby provides that ‘‘ the mayor of the borough, for the 
time being, may and shall have full power and authority to carry in 
his hand a white staff, or white wand, so long as he continues in the 
office of mayor of the borough, and no longer.” The white staff 
being the ensign of municipal or general authority, private corpora- 
tions adopted different colours for their purpose, the governors of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, as appears from this record, being distinguished 
by green staves. 

The close of the seventeenth century was marked by a sad event 
happening to a member of the Lever family. 

It is thus recorded : 

“Robert Lever, jun".—Cousin Rob‘. Lever’s son of Alkrington 
was sett upon near Highgate y* 11" of July, 1699, by highway men 
and futtpaders as he was going into Lancashire, and was most 
barbarously wounded, of which ge dyed y° next day att Higate. 
His man was also much wounded but recovered.” To this entry is 
added, in a later hand—“ One of y* Rogues was afterwards taken 
and hanged in chains near y* place.” 

The last entry in the 17th century relates to the Mayoralty of the 
City of London, and mentions two names well known in the Derby- 
shire genealogies : 

“«S* Rich* Levett was elected Lord Mayor of London y* 29" of 
7ber, 1699. S* Tho. Abney was returned w™ him to y* Court of 
Aldermen. It was a very free Election & no poll was demanded.” 
To this is added in another hand: “S' Thomes Abney succeeded 
him Lord Mayor y® year following.” 

Sir Richard Levett was, it will be remembered, one of the pall- 
bearers at the funeral of James Lever, sen., and was also a prominent 
person at the second marriage of the writer of this section of the 
diary. Sir Thomas Abney, of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, was of 
a younger branch of the Abneys of Willesley, co. Derd., now extinct, 
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the heiress having died unmarried in 1782. (See Lysons’ Derdy- 
shire, Cxii.) 

The eighteenth century opens with—what must have been a 
memorable occasion in the life of our citizen diarist—a visit to his 
Lancashire relations. He writes : 

“In June 1700, my wife and I, with my son James went into 
Lancashire in my Bro. Butler’s Chariott and was kindly rec* & 
entertayned by my Cousin, Rob‘ Lever, att Alkrington, for a month, 
my son not being then 5 years old.” 

This Robert Lever of Alkrington was probably the one of that 
name who married Ann, only child of Nicholas Mosley, Esq., of 
Collyhurst Hall, by which marriage the estate of Collyhurst, near 
Manchester, passed into the Lever family. (See Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Family Memoirs. Privately printed, 1849, 4to., p. 23). 

The death of William III. is recorded with some minuteness of 
particulars as follows : 

“The most Illustrious King, William y* 3°, of Blessed Memory, 
departed this life att his House att Kensington y* 8 of March 1701, 
about 8 of y® clocke in y* morning, being y* Lord’s Day, and Queen 
Ann was p““"*¢ Queen y® same day about 4 of y® clocke in y® after- 
noon, and the King was interred y® 12 of Aprill, 1702, about eleven 
or 12 of y® clocke at night, being Lord’s Day. Prince George of 
Denmark was Chiefe Mourner which is husband to Queen Ann.” 


Then follows— 

“King W™ y® 3° his Caracter. 

The ready Hand & Heart, His Thoughts were wise & secret. 
of y* Confederacy. The| His Words few & faithful. His 
Assertor of y® Lib® and Re-| Actions many & heroick. His 
liever of Nations. The Sup-| Gov’ment without Tyranny. His 
port of y* Empire. The} Justice without Riggour. His Reli- 
Bulwarke of Holland and of} gion without Superstition. He was 
fflanders. Preserver of| great w™out Pride; Valiant, wout 
Britane. Redeemer of Ire-| Violence; Victorious, w“out Triumph ; 
land. Terror of ffrance. Active w“out Wearinesse. Caucious, 

w"out ffear and Meritorious without 
Thanks.” 


“ Queen Ann was Crowned y* 23° of Aprill 1702, being Thursday 
about 4 or 5 of y* clocke in y* afternoon. The Bishop of Yorke 
preach[ed] her Coronation Sermon.” 

One of the most terrible storms that this country has ever wit- 
nessed is thus briefly mentioned : 

“1703. Saterday morning y* 27" of Novemb. about one of y® 
clocke, there happened a verie great and violent Storme w™ lasted 
about 5 or 6 hours, w® did much Damage by y° ffal of Chimneys 
and Houses in and about London: many were killed and much 
damage at Sea by loss of Shippes.” 

This direful event is known, emphatically, as ‘“ The Great Storm.” 
It was chiefly felt in the south and west of England—the northern 
counties scarcely suffering from its effects. Among its thousands of 
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victims were the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Dr. Kidder) and his 
wife, who were killed in bed by the fall of a chimney-stack at the 
episcopal palace. 

Of all the “ glorious victories ” of the Duke of Marlborough in 
the reign of Queen Anne, only one is recorded by our citizen—that 
of Ramilies : 

“The 12“ of May 1706 being Whitsunday there [was] a very 
great victory obtained by y* Duke Marlborough & y* Confederates 
against y® ffrench in fflanders, & a publike Day of Thanksgiving was 
appoynted by authority y* 27 of June following, and then the 
Queen went to Paul’s Church.” 

It is remarkable that the previous victory of Blenheim is passed 
over without the least notice. The good citizen was probably of a 
peaceful turn of mind, and unaffected by such soul-stirring events, 
except so far as their effects upon the money market were noticeable. 
But he carefully records an attack of small-pox in his household in 
the following quaint fashion : 

“1708, 20" Decemb. My daughter Mary was taken very ill of 
y® Smallpox. It was a very bad sort and very little Hopes of her 
Recovery, but, Blessed be God! He hath restored her to Health 
again. And that day month, January 1708, my son was taken ill of 
y° same Distemper, but not soe bad a sort, and did recover in 14 Days’ 
time. Let God have all y* Prayse for these his Mercys towards me.” 

About this time several entries repecting the family of Sir Richard 
Levett occur. In 1710, we find recorded the deaths of Robert 
Lever of Alkrington, and Ann, his wife, and of Sir Richard Levett, 
in the 87th year of his age. 

“1714. The Reverent M" Math. Henry, Minister of y* dissenting 
Congregation at Hackney, departed y* 224 of June; having preached 
att Chester y* Lord’s Day, and at Nantwich on Monday, died there 
the next morning and was interred near his father.” 

“1714. Queen Ann dep“ this life y* first of August, about half 
an hour after seven in y* morning, being Lord’s Day, & George, 
Duke of Brunswike was procl* King of England, &c., y° same day 
about 4 of y® clocke in Cheapeside & other places, as is usuall.” 

“The 4" of August, 1714. The great Duke of Marlborough 
came to London with great Acclamations of y* People, being for 
some considerable Time out of Faver of y* Queen.” 

The Duke’s triumphal entry was made for the purpose of over- 
awing those who were inimical to the Protestant succession, and Rae’s 
History of the Rebellion narrates that his Grace’s grand coach broke 
down by Temple Bar, to the great satisfaction of the Jacobites. 
The above is the last memorandum of any event of imperial im- 
portance entered by the hand of the second James Lever. At the 
death of the Queen, he was 78 years of age, and his handwriting 
betrays his advancing feebleness. Nevertheless, he continued to set 
down family notes and jottings until 1732, when he reached his 
86th year. His son, James, was bound apprentice to Mr. Ludlow 
for seven years in September, 1714, being then eighteen or nineteen 
years old. Mr, Ludlow was of the Coopers’ Company, and it is 
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stipulated by the young man’s father that his son’s “time” shall 
begin from the 29th of June (the date on which he went to his 
future master ‘‘ upon likeing ") and that he shall be “free to trade 
for himself” after having served four or five years. Events, as 
recorded, prove that the third James Lever was by no means inferior 
in point of worldly wisdom to either of his predecessors. 

“1716. An Ordinacyon att y° Old Jury y* 19 of December of 
these five P*"*—M"™ James Read, M* Sam. Read, M* Bisco, M* 
Smyth, & M" Chandler. M"* Brown open[ed] that solemne Exercise 
w™ Prayer, M" Robinson preacht: M* Reynolds examined M* 
James Read and prayed over him ; M* Young did the like to M* 
Sam. Read, M* Smyth did the like to M" Bisco, M* Evins to M* 
Smyth, & D* Oldfield to M" Chandler. D*" Calamy gave a chardge, 
and M* Harrisse concluded with Prayer. The Exercise began about 
10 of y® clocke in y* Morning, and concluded about 5 att night, y® 
Place was very full and much crowded.” 

**Cosin Thomas Crispe Esq. was High Sherife for y* County of 
Lancash’ in the year 1716, in y® time of y* Rebellion, w" was most at 
Preston where y® Rebells were defeated and overcome.” 

On Thursday, the roth of November, 1715, the rebel army, under 
Forster, was mustered at Preston, in Lancashire, where they were 
attacked by the King’s forces commanded by General Wills. The 
advantage was at first on the side of the rebels, but on Sunday 
morning the army of General Carpenter arrived, and Forster, 
yielding to force majeure, surrendered at discretion. From a rather 
scarce History of the Rebellion, written by the Rev. R. Patten, we 
learn that the Scotch officers and gentlemen-prisoners, divided into 
three parties were distributed under guard at the signs of the 
“ Mitre,” the “ White Bull,” and the “Windmill.” The Highlanders 
and common soldiers were put into the church, where they continued 
about a month, the townspeople being obliged to furnish them with 
bread and water, “whilst they took what care of themselves they 
could, unripping all the Linings from the Seats or Pews & making 
thereof Breeches and Hose to defend themselves from the Extremity 
of the Weather.” 

The above entry in the diary seems to have been an after- 
thought, as it follows a record of the death of John Lever, of 
Alkrington, on the 22nd of June, 1718. 

“M™ Heathcote departed this life the 8" of ffebruary, 173% of 
smallpox. My wife and I had 10" given us for mourning.” 

‘‘Sir Gilbert Heathcote was elected President of St‘ Thomas 
Hospitall, in y® Plase of Sir Tho. Abney deceas*, the 1* of March 
1723, being Tuesday.” 

This Sir Gilbert Heathcote was the eldest son of Alderman Gilbert 
Heathcote, of Chesterfield, co. Derd. He was one of the founders 
of the Bank of England, was Knighted by Queen Anne, 1711,* 





* He was Lord Mayor of London in 1711, and is said to have been the last 
Mayor who rode on horseback in the civic procession. Since his time, the Lord 
Mayor has always appeared in his state coach on similar occasions. 
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and created a baronet, 1733. Ford’s History of Chesterfield, p. 272, 
is responsible for the statement that the elder Gilbert Heathcote 
(who died April 24th, 1690, aged 65) ‘‘was thrice Mayor of 
Chesterfield.” I take him to have been the alderman of that name 
who was expelled, 14 Charles II., as a non-juror. Godfrey Heath- 
cote was four or five times mayor of that borough. 

Mr. Lever next records that he witnessed the will of Mr. Joseph 
Burrows on the 27th June, 1722, adding “there was none present 
in the room but he and myself; it was witnessed by — Smith before 
w™ was M* Burrows his clerk.” Mr. Burrows died two years after- 
wards and ‘left ro" for mourning” for our diarist. In 1725 he 
set out from London on the 8th of April, to go and see his 
sister Butler, at Preston, where he stayed a month, a somewhat 
venturous journey for a veteran of 79 years, when the means of 
travelling and dangers of the road are taken into consideration.* 
He notices in the same year, too, that so much rain had fallen that 
‘‘ there was no goeing by coach through the waters in Church street 
or at Hamers™ w“out a grete deale of danger.” 

“1727. Our most great and glorious King George departed this 
Life y° 11™ of June at Osnaborough about 2 of y* Clocke, Lord’s 
Day morning, of a ffitt of an Apoplexy. The News was brought to 
London on Wednesday 14", about 3 a clocke in y* Afternoon. 
The next Day his Son, George, was proclaimed King.” 

The aged citizen’s memoranda are fast drawing to a close; the 
writing becomes more and more shaky, and is in some cases almost 
illegible, and there are no further registers of marriages or births ; 
the friends of his youth are falling around him like autumnal 
leaves : 

“ My dear good old friend M" Thomas Gearing, whom I had a 
verie great vallew for, departed this Life y* 24 July, about 10 of 
y® clocke in y* morning, 1730, and was interred at Bow Church y*° 
4” of August, about 11 of y* clocke at night. I was one that held 
up y® Pall.” 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the idea of this 
old man—he was then in his 86th year—attending the midnight 
burial of his “ dear good old friend,” and the feeling is accentuated 
by the next entry : 

““M* Tho. Gearing’s only son died the 20“ of November, 1730, 





* Arthur Young, writing nearly half a century later (Zour in the North of 
England, 1771), has left a tolerably vivid picture of the state of Lancashire 
turnpike roads :—‘‘ I know not in the whole range of language terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. To look over a map and perceive that 
it is a principal road one would naturally conclude it to be at least decent ; but 
let me seriously caution all travellers who may purpose to travel this terrible 
country to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to one they will break 
their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breakings-down. They will meet here 
with ruts which actually measured four feet deep and floating with mud, and this 
only from a wet summer ; what therefore must it be after a winter? The only 
mending which it in places receives is the tumbling-in some loose stones, which 
serve no other purpose but jolting a carriage in the most intolerable manner.” 
This was the post-road between Preston and Wigan. 
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and was interred at Bow Church y* 4" of December. Father and 
son both dyed without a Will and left a verie mornfull Widow and 
Mother.” 

The last legible entry was written in 1732, as follows : 

““D* Edmund Calamy departed this Life y* 3° of June 1732, 
Satterday Morning. Inter’ at Aldermanbury Church y* 10", Satter- 
day ; ab‘ 62 years” [of age]. 

In the early part of this diary, the first James Lever has recorded 
the marriage of Mr. Edmund Calamy with Mistress Mary Geering, 
or Gearing, on the 17th August, 1669. Reference to my former 
extracts from this diary (Religuary, N. S., iii., 90) will show how 
closely the Calamys and Levers were connected by family ties. 

The last scene of all in the peaceful career of this worthy London 
citizen is described in the words set down by his son, James Lever, 
in the leiger-book as follows: 

“My most dear and honoured Father, James Lever, slept in Jesus 
on Friday, the 13 April, 1736, about 7 o’clock in the morning, in 
the go™ year of his age: he call’d for his man as usual to help him 
up, and as he was putting on his cloaths, expir’d in the servant's 
arms without a groan. He was an ornament to Christianity, the 
darling of his family and the delight of his acquaintance. He was 
carried from Sun Hall, Cornhill, and ‘interred on Friday, the 20™ 
August, in Bow Church, London, just within the West Door, in the 
Ile rather more to the North than to the South... . He had left 
in writing the six following gentlemen to support the Pall, viz" Réné 
de Bonville Esq., M™ Benett Metcalf, Mathew Howard, Esq., Stamp 
Brooksbank Esq., Jonathan Collier, Esq., & M*" John Howard; 
but, the five latter being in the country, the Supporters were John 
Jacob, Esq. Sam' Trench Esq., Rich* Howard Esq., Réné de 
Bonville Esq., Benj" Devink Esq , Ja* Lambe Esq.” 

Ten days afterwards his widow was also “‘ carried from Sun Hall, 
Cornhill, and interred in the same grave with her deceas’d 
Husband.” 

In a concluding paper I shall hope to give some further extracts 
from the diary of the Lever family. 





The Guilds of Reading. 


BY THE REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


In studying the history of our progress and civilization, we find no 
subject more interesting than the nature and constitution of certain 
associations which have played no small part in the making of 
England—the ancient guilds. At one time they exercised almost 
universal sway, and in small country villages, as well as in the towns 
and cities, there were few who did not belong to some guild. We 
find in them the origin of many of the privileges and institutions 
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which we now enjoy; from them arose the municipal corporations 
of our towns ; and by them were our trade and commerce protected 
in times of lawlessness and oppression. 

The whole subject of the early history of guilds is shrouded in 
obscurity. What was the origin of the early religious guilds; how 
the frith guilds came into existence; the relation of the merchant 
guilds to the craft guilds; how far the government of the town was 
placed in the hands of the former; and when the merchant guild 
became the sole governing body, the forerunner of the municipal 
corporation —all these are questions, the answers to which can only 
be conjectured. 

The word guild is probably derived from the Saxon word ge/dan 
or gildan, which means “ to pay,” and signifies that the members of 
the association were required to contribute something towards the 
support of the brotherhood to which they belonged. The early 
guilds were of the nature of clubs, and consisted of bodies of men 
united together under oath for their mutual benefit and for a 
common purpose. The character and nature of these clubs differed 
widely, and I will state as briefly as possible the various kinds of 
guilds which have existed in our country. In Roman times there 
were the collegia opificum which were firmly established in this 
country during the period of the Roman occupation. These colleges 
were corporations which could hold property, had regular con- 
stitutions, presidents and senators, treasurers and sub-treasurers, 
priests and temples. Each had its curia, or senate house, its 
common arca, or chest, its archives and banners. It constituted a 
kind of “Sick and Burial Club” for its members, and on two special 
days—dies violarum and dies rose—the sodales met at the sepulchre 
of departed brethren to commemorate their loss, and to deck their 
tombs with violets and roses, an offering pleasing to the spirit of the 
manes. At Silchester, when it was a large and flourishing city, there 
would certainly be such a college or corporation. 

During the Anglo-Saxon period guilds certainly flourished in this 
country, and since Reading was, as Asser states, a Royal city and 
an important centre of the West Saxon kingdom, there was doubtless 
an Anglo-Saxon guild here;* but few traces of Saxon Reading 
remain, as the place was completely destroyed by the Danes. 
When we examine the rules and regulations of the Saxon guilds, 
we are astonished at the high state of civilisation which they dis- 
close. They resemble in some respects our modern friendly 
societies, and provided a scheme of mutual assurance for the 
members. I will take the Exeter guild for an example which, as in 
the case of all these early guilds, was of a religious type. At a 





* Mr. Coates says that the Society of Guild Merchants of Reading was un- 
doubtedly very ancient, existing before the foundation of the Abbey, and claiming 
a charter, or grant of privileges from Edward the Confessor. 

This is proved by a statement made by the Mayor and commonalty in time of 
Richard II., before the King’s justices of peace at Keading, in opposition to some 
of the claims of the Abbot, with whom the authorities of the town were always 
quarrelling. 
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meeting held in the city of Exeter ‘‘ for the sake of God and our 
souls, that we may make such ordinances as tend to our welfare and 
security, as well in this life as in that future state which we wish to 
enjoy in the presence of God, our Judge, therefore, here assembled, 
we have decreed :— 

“That three stated meetings shall be held every year. st, on 
Festival of St. Michael the Archangel ; 2nd, on Feast of St. Mary, 
next following winter solstice; and 3rd, on Feast of All Saints’, 
which is celebrated after Easter. 

“ That at every meeting every member shall contribute two 
sextaria of barley meal, and every knight one, together with his 
quota of honey. 

‘‘That at each meeting ‘a priest shall sing two masses; one for 
living, the other for the dead. Every lay brother shall sing two 
psalms ; one for living, and other for departed members. Everyone 
shall moreover in his turn procure six masses and six psalms, to be 
sung at his own proper expense. 

‘That when any member is about to go abroad, each of his 
fellow members shall contribute 5d.; and if any member’s house 
shall have been burned, one penny.” 

Fines were inflicted for non-attendance, for abusive conduct, and 
** finally we beseech every member, for God’s sake, to observe these 
things which are ordained in this society, in everything, as we have 
ordained them, and may God help us to observe them.” 

Mr. Toulmin Smith writes thus concerning these old Saxon 
guilds :—‘‘ The early English guild was an institution of local self- 
help, which, before Poor-laws were invented, took the place, in old 
times, of the modern friendly societies, but with a higher aim ; while 
it joined all classes together in a care for the needy, and for objects 
of common welfare, it did not neglect the form and practice of 
religion, justice, and morality.” 

One of the objects of the London guild (tenth century) was the 
recovery of stolen stock and slaves, and if these could not be 
recovered the brethren subscribed to make up the loss to the owner. 
Horse was valued at } pound, a cow at 2od., hog at rod., sheep 
at 1s., a slave at 4 pound. If he Aimself has stolen he shall be 
stoned, and every brother shall subscribe 1d. or $d. to make good 
the loss. Whether there was ever a Danish guild in Reading it 
is impossible to determine. There was a note done at Abbots- 
bury (Dorset), founded by Orcy, a friend of King Canute,1o030 a.p. 
The guild ordinance is quoted in Kemble’s “Saxons in England,” 
p- 511. 

The brethren were required to contribute wax, bread, wheat, and 
wood. ‘The wax was for the maintenance of lights in the Minster. 
Members were required to contribute to the comforts of the dying, 
and to attend the burial and pray for the souls of departed members. 

We have a picture of later Saxon Reading recorded in the pages 
of Doomsday Book. It contained only thirty homesteads, with two 
better class of houses, two mills, and two fisheries. The Danes 
had attacked it a second time in 1006, and it had not recovered 
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from that disaster; so in such a small community, although a guild at 
this period existed, it must have been a very small company indeed. 

But after the Conquest guilds began to multiply, and were 
established for the purpose of promoting religion, charity, and trade. 
There were the frith guilds, formed for the promotion of peace and 
the establishment of law and order ; the religious guilds, which used 
to hold a festival on the day of the patron saint of the guild, attend 
church and perform a miracle play. In the Lider Niger, or Black 
Book, of the Corporation of London, there is a description of the 
anniversary feast of the guild of the Holy Cross at Abingdon. 
“The fraternity hold their feast on May 3rd, the invention of the 
Holy Cross ; and then they used to have 12 priests to sing a Dirge, 
for which they paid 4d. apiece ; they had also 12 minstrels, who had 
2s. 3d. besides their dyet and horse meat. In 1445 they had six 
calves at 2s, 2d. each, 16 lambs at 12d., 80 capons at 3d., 80 geese 
at 2d., 800 eggs which cost 5d. the 100, and many marrow bones, 
cream, and flour; and pageants, plays, and May games to cap- 
tivate the senses of the beholders.” 

Then there were the guilds of the Kalendars, which were principaliy 
composed of the clergy, and one of their duties was to keep a public 
record of events, to superintend and regulate a library open to all 
citizens, and to explain to those who required such assistance, any 
difficulties that might arise in these matters. They, too, did not 
forget the periodical feasts. Then there were social guilds, com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, for objects of good fellowship, benevolence, 
and thrift. 

And now we come to a very important class, the Merchant guilds. 
These existed in Saxon times, and were formed for promoting the 
interests of particular trades, for the regulation of industry, for buying 
and selling ; and very strict were the laws which they enforced, and 
merciless the restrictions which they placed upon all strangers who 
presumed to sell goods, and who did not belong to the guild. We 
shall notice some particular instances of these harsh rules which were 
in force in the town of Reading. 

I find in the Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
that there were five companies of the Guild Mercatory at Reading. 
Originally these companies were separate institutions, which managed 
their own concerns, and were not concerned with the Municipal 
Government of the town. There were five wards, each ward having 
a trade guild attached to it. In course of time the guilds united 
for common purposes and formed the guild Mercatory, which asked 
and received charters from various kings, gradually acquired powers, 
privileges, lands, and property, and ultimately managed the whole 
municipal business, as well as their own trade concerns. 

With regard to these guilds there were (1) the mercers’ and 
drapers’ company, which included the mercers, drapers, haber- 
dashers, potuaries (or dealers in earthenware), chapmen, tailors, 
and cloth-drawers. 

Of course no one was allowed to engage in any of these trades 
until he became a member of the guild ; and to become a member 
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he had to pay. The fines for admission varied from £4 for a mercer 
or draper, to £2 for a tailor. Very minute were the regulations 
of each guild. For example in this case, no “foreigner,” not a mem- 
ber of the guild, was allowed to retail cloth in the town; for each 
offence he was required to pay 10s. One tradesman might not 
trespass on the privileges of another tradesman, for no mercer or 
tailor might retail cloth or woven hose, under penalty of 3s. 4d. 
each time, for that would interfere with the cloth-makers and 
haberdashers. No tailor might employ a journeyman to work 
except he gave him meat, drink, wages, and lodgings in his own 
house. Here is a curious regulation—No haberdasher, not being 
a freeman, was allowed to sell caps or hats (except straw hats) on 
forfeiture of 12d. 

The second company was the cutlers and bell founders’ company, 
which included seventeen other trades; besides cutlers and bell- 
founders, there were braziers, pewterers, smiths, pinners, barbers, 
carpenters, joiners, fletchers (arrow-makers), wheelers, basket-makers, 
_ coopers, sawyers, bricklayers, card-makers (¢.e., wool combers’ cards), 
turners, plumbers, painters, and glaziers. ‘The barbers were subject 
to special regulations. No barber who was a stranger was allowed 
to draw teeth in any part of the town except in a barber’s shop; 
and any barber shaving, trimming, dressing, or cutting any person 
on Sunday, except on the four fair days, should forfeit for each 
time, 12d. 

The following.curious bye-law was made by the Corporation in 
1443, at the commencement of the dispute between the rival Houses 
of York and Lancaster, and was probably intended to prevent 
unlawful meetings taking place under the mask of a barber’s shop. 
“ The Mayor and burgesses of Reading, grant and ordain that from 
this time forward, no barber of Reading open any shop nor shave 
any man after ten of the clock at night, between Easter and 
Michaelmas, nor after nine of the clock at night, from Michaelmas 
to Easter, but if (¢.e. except) it be any stranger or worthy man 
(#e. gentleman) of this town, he shall pay 300 tiles to the Guildhall 
of Reading. as often times as he is found faulty, to be received by 
the cofferers for the time being.” 

Perhaps some of my readers may be astonished at the peculiar form 
of this fine. It is not usual to pay fines in the form of ¢/es/ But it 
may be accounted for by the fact that thatch was beginning to be 
superseded by tile roofs. The public buildings were roofed with 
lead, but almost all private houses were thatched. Hence there 
was much danger from fire, and the Corporation wisely determined 
to encourage the employment of a safer material for the roofing of 
Reading houses. The poor barbers had to pay their fines in tiles, 
and very soon we find that one John Bristol was fined 2,100 tiles 
for shaving seven persons contrary to the order, but the number of 
tiles was reduced to 1,200 on account of his poverty. 

The fine for disobedience or ill-behaviour was often enforced in 
this curious medium. One John Bristow, in the reign of Henry VI., 
was fined 4,000 tiles for disobedience to the Mayor, but the fine was 
Il 
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reduced to 1,000, with a sufficient quantity of lime. Any person 
who should quarrel was ordered to pay to the Church of St. Giles, 
six pounds of wax, and to the Guildhall, 500 tiles. 

The third company was the tanners and leather sellers’ company, 
including also the shoemakers, curriers, glewers, saddlers, jerkin 
sellers, bottle-makers, collar-makers, and cobblers. 

In the rules of this company we find certain regulations which 
show that while the guild afforded protection to the tradesmen, 
it also acted the part of a somewhat severe tyrant. Here is a 
very severe enactment which might seem somewhat opposed to 
the freedom of our times. No shoemaker was allowed to make any 
boots or shoes in any part of the town, but only in Shoemakers’ 
Row, that is to say on the east side of the street, from the Forbury 
Gate to the Hallowood Brook, under pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. 
each time. No one was allowed to go and work where he pleased, 
but only in the part of the town prescribed by the guild. This 
company seem to have been the chief promoters of bull baiting 
and bear baiting, since there is: a rule forbidding these sports 
to be held on the Sabbath day during service, on pain of 12d., to 
be paid by each householder where the baiting is. 

The fourth company was that of the clothiers, an important 
industry in old Reading; and this included the dyers, weavers, 
sheermen, shuttle-makers, and ashburners. 

No clothier was allowed to use more than two looms, but Mr. 
Aldworth, who was a privileged person, might have four. No 
clothier might weave cloth for another clothier. ‘There are sundry 
other regulations, which show the severity of the company’s laws. 

The victuallers’ company embraced the vintners, innholders, 
bakers, brewers, butchers, fishmongers, chandlers, maltmakers, flax- 
dressers, salters, and woodmongers. 

The rules of this company do not, I believe, appear in the Cor- 
poration documents, but from other sources we find that the members 
of the guild were strictly enjoined to observe Lent, and were for- 
bidden to kill or dress meat in that season without a license from the 
Abbot. Also to prevent imposition on the part of the publicans, 
two ale tasters were appointed to set the price of beer. The Cor- 
poration in former days performed a duty from which the present 
members of the municipal council would doubtless shrink. It 
assumed the power of regulating the price of such articles as beer 
and bread. In the time of Edward VI. a quart of best beer could 
be obtained for 1d. 

These, then, were the five companies which formed the old guild 
Mercatory of Reading. They did not form (as Mr. Man says in his 
History of the town) ‘‘a society of mechanics and merchants with- 
out pretending to interfere in the government of the borough.” 
In fact the guild was rather aristocratic in its tendency, and later on 
we find that the lower class of tradesfolk formed craft guilds in order 
to protect the interests of the artizans and smaller tradesmen. Of 
these the higher guild was very jealous, and frequently exerted its 
power to oppress the craftsmen and their guild. In the history of 
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nearly every borough we find instances of contention and jealousies 
between the two bodies. One instance of this occurred in the year 
1662, ‘*when the cobblers petition to the Corporation against the 
shoemakers for mending and repairing old ware in violation of the 
ancient orders of the borough.” 

It seems strange to us to think of the time when a man could not 
sell what he liked, or live where he liked, or work at any trade he 
pleased ; but such freedom was impossible under the old guilds. 
No one could ply his trade in a town unless he was a freeman of the 
company ; ¢.g., “in July, 1545, one Robert Hooper, a barber, being a 
foreigner, was this day ordered to be gone out of the town at his 
peril, with his wife and children,” and the town sergeants were ordered 
to shut up his shop and see poor Robert Hooper and his wife beyond 
the borough boundaries. And the distinction between the various 
trades, between the carpenters and joiners, between the joiners and 
sawyers, and as we have seen between cobblers and shoemakers ; 
and the privileges of each class were jealously guarded. Absurd as 
their restrictions were, the early guilds contributed greatly to the 
making of England. Green thus writes of them :—“ In the silent 
growth and elevation of the English people the borough led the way. 
The rights of self-government, of free speech in free meeting, of 
equal justice by one’s equals, were brought safe across the ages of 
Norman tyranny by the traders and shopkeepers of the towns. In 
the quiet, quaintly-named streets, in town mead and market place, in 
the Lord’s mill besides the stream, in the bell that sounded out its 
summons to the borough moot, in the jealousies of craftsmen and 
guilds, lay the real life of Englishmen, the life of their home and 
trade, their ceaseless sober struggle with oppression, their steady 
unwearied battle for self-government.” 

Again, speaking of the policy of Edward I., who built up the 
power of the towns in view of checking the lawless tendencies 
of the barons, he says :— 

‘The bell which swung out from the town tower gathered the 
burgesses to a common meeting, where they could exercise their 
rights of free speech and free deliberation on their own affairs. 
Their merchants’ guild, over its ale-feast, regulated trade, distributed 
the sums due from the different burgesses, looked to the repair of 
the gate and wall, and acted in fact pretty much the same part as a 
Town Council of to-day. Not only were all these rights secured by 
custom from the first, but they were constantly widening as time 
went on. Whenever we get a glimpse of the inner history of an 
English town, we find the same peaceful revolution in progress, 
services disappearing through disuse or omission, while privileges 
and immunities were being purchased in hard cash. The lord of 
the town, whether he were king, abbot, or baron, was commonly 
thriftless or poor, and the capture of a noble, or the campaign of a 
sovereign, or the building of some new minster by a prior, brought 
about an appeal to the thrifty burghers, who were ready to fill again 
their master’s treasury, at the price ofa strip of parchment, which 
gave them freedom of trade, of justice, and of government. For the 
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most part the liberties of our towns were bought in this way by sheer 
hard bargaining.” 

We have observed the numerous charters granted to Reading. 
The charter of Henry III., to which his successor refers, is the 
earliest known one, and in that we find the words :— 

“ Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, &c., to all 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, &c., greeting. Know 
ye that we will, and command for ourself and our heirs, that all 
the burgesses of Reading who belong to the guild Merchant in 
Reading may be for ever free from all shires and hundred courts, 
and from all pleas, complaints, tolls, passages, ways, carriage ways, 
and that they may buy and sell wheresoever they will throughout 
all England, without paying toll, and no one may disturb them 
under forfeiture of 10 marks.” This was confirmed by Edward I. 
and by successive kings. These charters were granted to the guild, 
the immediate predecessor of the corporation, the ‘‘ warden ” of the 
guild ultimately being called the “ mayor.” 

But there was a great opponent to the rights and freedom of the 
good citizens of Reading in the person of the high and mighty Lord 
Abbot. Referring to the original charter of the abbey granted by 
Henry I., we see what extensive sway was placed in the hands of 
the abbot. He ruled Reading with a powerful hand, and when a 
former mayor of this town, in the time of Henry VI., thought he 
would like to have a mace carried before him as a badge of office, 
the abbot objected. ‘The mayor appealed to the Crown, but he was 
told that it was contrary tu the franchise and liberties of our church 
and monastery, that he was only a keeper of the guild at Reading, 
admitted by the abbot, and might only have “ two tipped staffs ” 
carried before him as a badge of office. 

The extensive powers given to the abbot produced constant 
struggles for power between the guild and the ecclesiastical rulers. 
Sometimes they even came to blows, and the townsmen often 
assaulted the abbot’s bailiffs in the execution of their duty. The 
men of Reading were cited in the reign of Henry III., 1243, to 
show what warrant they had for any privileges which they claimed as 
members of the guild. The sheriff of Berks received a strict in- 
junction to prevent the men of Reading from interfering with the 
abbot’s lawful rights. ‘Two years later ‘‘a final and endly concord” 
was established between the contending parties, but in 1351, the 
dispute revived ; quarrels arose about the election of a constable for 
the town, and the contention was not settled for 200 years. In 
1430, abbot Henley seized from the guild the out-butchery, or 
shambles, used by butchers not living in the town, which was 
another bone of contention. 

The abbot received part of the fines paid by those who wished to 
become freemen of the guild. He received a fine of 5d., called 
chepin-gavel yearly from every member. He exercised criminal 
jurisdiction, tried prisoners, admitted and selected the warden or 
mayor, and in many ways held powerful sway over the good folk of 
this ancient borough. 
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But the day came when his power ceased, and the abbey was 
dissolved. By degrees the guild obtained more power, but the 
Reformation shook the fabrics of the old guilds of England, and 
they found that they had only exchanged masters, and that the new 
master was rather more masterful than the old, requiring inventories 
of guild plate, lands, and revenues, and appropriating much of their 
superfluous wealth to his own exchequer.* 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the guild merchant, the chrysalis, 
broke its shell, and became the full-winged corporation of mayor and 
burgesses. Although its place of meeting was still called the Gu/d- 
hall, and was situated somewhere near the Hallowed Brook, where 
the worthy brethren were often disturbed in their deliberations by 
the laundry women ‘beating their battledores,” which was the 
approved style of washing clothes in those days. Subsequently the 
old Church of Grey Friars became the Guildhall until the old 
building was erected, from whose ashes the modern Town Hall 
pheenix-like arose. 

The old bugesses, or members of the guild, were very provident. 
In time of Queen Mary it was ordered that every burgess should 
pay 20s. over and above his accustomed fine, as a fund for the relief 
of burgesses in old age or want. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a short paper to trace 
the history of the guilds through all their stages, and in fact such 
an account would become practically a history of Reading. I have 
only attempted to point out the chief points of interest in con- 
nection with their growth and development. I have no doubt that 
the Corporation documents,t when printed, will disclose to us many 
treasures, and not the least valuable among them will be the early 
records of guild history, which forms so important a part in the 
making of England. 








* 1545—By Statute 37, Henry VIII. An Act for dissolution of colleges, it was 
recited that divers colleges, free chapels, chantries, hospitals, fraternities, brother- 
hoods, guilds, and stipendiary priests, ‘‘ having perpetuity for ever,” had mis- 
applied the possessions thereof in various ways; and it was then enacted that all 
the same be dissolved and the proceeds applied for supporting the king’s expenses 
in wars, &c., and for the maintenance of the crown, &c. 

The advisers of Edward VI. promptly availed themselves of this as a pretext 
for plunder. 

+ The Corporation documents of Reading are about to be published. The 
ex-mayor, Mr. G. W. Palmer, has generously defrayed the cost, and the editor is 
the Rev. J. M. Guilding, F.S.A. 
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THE HospiTaL oF St. KATHERINE, NEAR THE TOWER OF 
Lonpon, 1546. 


It is needless to point out to readers of the Religuary that a 
medieval hospital was a very different institution from its modern 
namesake, where the sick are received for medical care and treat- 
ment. The medieval hospital was a religious house, whose members 
formed an ecclesiastical corporation, and were devoted to works of 
religion, of charity, and of hospitality. These religious hospitals 
existed in all parts of the country, and several of them still remain. 
The noblest and the best known of all is the hospital of St. Cross, 
near Winchester. Little less important, however, than St. Cross, 
was the hospital and collegiate church of St. Katherine, near the 
Tower of London, originally founded in 1148 by queen Matilda, but 
re-modelled and re-founded in 1273 by queen Eleanor. As so 
re-founded, the corporation continues at the present day. It con- 
sists of the master, three brothers (priests), and three sisters, together 
with a specified number of poor inmates. The constitution of the 
church is unique; it is that of a collegiate church, with this remark- 
able feature, that while the master is in the position of dean, and the 
three brothers of canons residentiary, they have associated with them, 
with equal votes and power in chapter, the three sisters who are 
practically canonesses of the church, having each a stall in the choir, 
and vote in chapter assigned to her.* A reference to the “ Clergy 
List ” shows their names side by side with those of the clergy of the 
Church of England. 

In the year 1825, by virtue of a special Act of Parliament, the 
ancient hospital and collegiate church were pulled down, and the 
ground on which they stood was excavated to form St. Katherine’s 
Docks. New buildings were erected in the Regent’s Park, and there 
the establishment still remains. A full account, with several plans 
and illustrations of the ancient hospital and church, was published in 
1785 in Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. 5, written by Dr. 
Ducarel, commissary of St. Katherine’s, and dean of Malling. In 
Appendix XIX. he printed an inventory of the goods of the hospital 
from Harleian MS. 5912, but it is only meagre. The inventory 
which is here printed for the first time gives us a picture of the 
hospital at the close of the reign of Henry VIII. It is apparently 
unfinished, for it ends abruptly at the top of a page, and is unsigned. 
There is, moreover, no reference to the chambers occupied by the 
sisters. Imperfect as it thus would seem to be, it is, nevertheless, 
full of interest, and it tells us much concerning this very interesting 
foundation, and the chattels and church goods it then possessed. 





* See more as to this:—7Zhe Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine, near the Tower, in its relation to the East of London, by F. Simcox 
Lea, M.A. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1878.) 

44” We reproduce on the opposite page (Plate xiii.) two views of the ancient 
church, from Dr. Ducarel’s book. 
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For several of the foot-notes we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 


P. R. O., Land Revenue, ** 


This Indenture made the secunde daye of marche in the yere of 
the Reigne of o* moost sou’aigne lorde henrye the eight by the 
grace of god kinge of England ffrannce and Ireland defendor of the 
ffayth and in earth supreame heade of the Churches of England and 
also of Irelande the xxxvij™ Betwene Gilbert lathum prest m’‘ of the 
Colledge of saincte katerines by the towre of london on thone partie 
And S‘ marten Bowes knight mayor of london Edmonde Busshopp 
of london S‘ Roger Cholmeley Knight cheyf Baron of the Kinges 
Escheker S‘ Richard Gressh*me Knight Wymonde Carewe Esquyer 
Robert Brooke Recorder of london Nicolas Bacon and Thom*s 
mildemaie Esquyers Commyssioners assigned for the Viewe and 
S'vey of the Colleges Hospitalles ffraternyties Brotherheades. and 
other Sp’uall promocons w'in the Citie of london on thother partie 
Witnessith that the same Commysion’s opon the viewe examinacon 
and S'vey of the State of the said Colledge have left and by these 
presentes don leve and delyver into the handes chardge and custodye 
of the said m* theise parcelles of plate Juelles ornamentes imploy- 
mentes leade belles and other goodes founde by them in the said 
Colledge at the tyme of the said S'vey savely and suerlye to be 
kepte ordered and leyde vpp vntyll the Kinges highnes pleasure be 
knowen for the ffurther order and dysposicon of the same. The 
parcelles wherof ben conteyned as hereafter folowith 

That is to saye 
In the vestre 


_ - eat 

Three Challeces gilte w' two spones* gilte to them} teil oz. di 
weinge 

Itm iij Challeces parcell gilte weinge xl oz 

Itm ij Censars of Sylver white weing liij ounces 


Itm ij Candelstickes of sylver parcell gilte weinge _xlj oz 
Itm ij bookes w* pictures on them of sylver a fietees & 
giltet weinge w‘ the bookes sonal 
Itm ij Crewettes of sylver gilte weinge viij oz. di 
itm a ship of sylver parcell gilte w' a spone weinge xvj oz. di. 
Itm a monstrall of sylver gilte weinge w‘ the burall xxij vnnces 
Itm a Crosse of sylver and gilte excepte the) 


picturet that is white weinge jv ™ 
Itm a bell of sylver weinge lij oz di 
Itm an other cros of sylver parcell gilte weinge liij oz 


Itm an Image of saincte katerine of siluer parcell) as al 
gilte w' a chayne and a table weinge te lial 
Itm a Cote for saincte katerine garnysshed w' 


small parcelles of sylver and gilte [no sum entered] 





* The late survival of the chalice-spoons should be noted. 
+ ‘ij bookes wt pictures on them of sylver parcell gilte” were probably texts 
with covers adorned with silver-gilt plates wrought with devices in low relief. 
t A silver-gilt cross with an ungilt figure of the Crucified Saviour. 
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Itm an other lyttell crosse parcell gilte of Reliches 
without a foote weinge 
Itm ij other lyttle crosses of Relickes plated w' ___... : 
, . j xilj oz. di. 
sylver weinge 
Itm a box of Iverye plated w* sylver* [no sum entered] 
Itm a lyttle pece of berall sett in sylver ditto 
Itm a box w' certen p’les in it {eieto| 
Itm a lyttle crosse of golte (sic) sett w' 
emorodes weinge 
Itm ij small Relickes [no sum entered] 
Howseholde plate 
Itm a playne Cuppe w* a cover gilte weinge xxiiij oz j q*rt 
Itm ij saltes w' a cover parcell gilte weinge Xxvj oz. di. 
Itm xv spones of sylver white weinge xix Oz. 
Itm iij goblettes w‘out a cover weinge XXxXilj OZ. 
Itm a blacke nutte garnysshed w* sylver weinge } eo 
with the nuttet j i 


lix oz. di. 


4 j 02. iij qv“ts. di. 


In the hall 


Itm a table w* ij trestelles ij® vj*. 
Itm a longe forme to the same xij*. 
Itm a syde table w' trestelles xij’. 
Itm a forme for the same viij*. 
Itm an olde Cupborne (sic) iiij*. 
Itm the hanginges w'in the same hall xx’, 
Itm a Cole rake of Iron iiij*. 


In the chamber over the Vestre 


Itm xij copes of grene dornyckesf XXXvj° 

Itm iiij* copes of bawdekyn w* garters§ vppon 
thorfres of sattyn of brugis|| 

Itm iiij* copes of grene bawdekin w‘ orfres of grene 
bawdekin 

Itm ij copes of blew bawdekin w'‘ sters 


| vij.viij* 
Itm iiij* copes of olde crymsen velvett w' — 


viij® 

xs 
of clothe of golde - 

Itm ij copes of crymsen velvett fugery** withe xl 
flowers of golde 

Itm ij copes of white Damaske w'‘ oken leves of 


grene velvett and black 
Itm iij copes of cloth of bawdekin of Collentt stuff x* 


X.S. 





* Probably the pyx. 

+ A cocoa-nut shell mounted in silver. 

t A material deriving its name from ‘Tournay. 

§ These copes may have been made from the robes of some Knight of the 
Garter, which were originally powdered all over with Garters. 

|| Bruges. 

‘| The ornaments powdered with purses were perhaps the gift of a Lord High 
Treasurer. 

** Figured. 

tt Cologne. 
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Itm vij copes of whit bawdekin vij* 
Itm ij blacke copes of velvett fugere w' strakes of) . x’ 
golde 
Itm a cope of blewe bawdekin w' birdes of golde__ v° 
Itm a cope of Red cloth of golde of bawdekin xvj® 
Itm a cope of cloth of golde of tissue Ixvj*. vilj*. 
Itm saincte Nicholas Cope* xij* 
Itm ij awt’cloth of crymsen velvett w' p‘cest xls 
Itm an awt’cloth of Red clothe of golde Ixvj®_ viij* 
Itm a vestement of cloth of golde of tissue xliij® iinj* 
Itm a vestament of black velvet fugery with flowers) |, 
of golde }x 
Itm a vestament of blacke saye ij’ 
Itm a vestament of grene satin fugery ij> viij* 
Itm a vestament of blew bawdekin w' birdes of js 
golde pi? vilj 
Itm a vestament of grene bawdekin ij* viij* 
Itm a vestament of Red and grene bawdekin w') ie 
garters w' thappurtennces 
Itm a vestament of Red bawdekin Collen stuff 
Itm a vestament and ij tenacles of Red clothe of} xls 
bawdekin 
Itm ij vestamentes [vestament]} of whit bawdekin iij* iiij* 
Itm ij tenacles of whit bawdekin ij® 
Itm ij tenacles of grene dornykes w‘ their Awbes _iij* 


Itm [ij]{ a vestament and ij tenacles of grene) 


ee 
bawdekin ‘7 
Itm ij tenacles of Red and grene bawdekin iiij® 
Itm [ij]{ a vestament and ij tenacles of grene ys 
bawdekin 
Itm ij tenacles of blewe bawdekin w' byrdes of golde v° 
Itm ij tenacles of Red bawdekin of Colen stuff ij® 
Itm [ij tenacles]f a vestement and ij tenacles with 
blew sarcenett w' trees of Colen stuff ‘d 
Itm ij tenacles of white bawdekin 
Itm a Vestament of blew bawdekin 
Itm a vestament and ij tenacles of crymsen velvet), 
w' p’ces of cloth of golde 
Itm ij Aut’clothes of Arres§ workes 
Itm a paincted cloth to hange afore the rode|| 
Itm an aut’cloth of blew baudeking 





* The cope worn by the child bishop. 

+ The ornaments powdered with purses were perhaps the gift of a Lord High 
Treasurer. 

{ These words enclosed in brackets have been erased in the original. 

§ Arres workes, a superior kind of tapestry so named from Arras, the capital 
of Artois, in the French Netherlands, 

|| To cover the rood during Lent. 
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Itm a Canape clothe of whitt sarcenett bordered) | -4 
with colen golde* }xvj 
Itm an awt’cloth of Red bawdekin iij® 
Itm a vallannce for an aut’ of blew and white xij* 
Itm iiij* Courteynes of single sarcenet wherof ij). -4 
be blewe and ij be white }xvj 


In the vtter Chamber over the vestre 


Itm ij banner clothes iij® iiij* 
Itm a crosse staffe gilte 
Itm a longe cheste to ley banner staves in 
Itm ij olde shipchistes 
Itm a table vppon ij trestelles 
Itm the tybre of the Sepulchre and the cros for}... 
the Candelstickes j 4 
Itm olde paincted clothes for the same 
Itm a flatt chiste w‘ v bookes in it 
Itm ij olde Images of woode 
Itm an olde helmett 


In the Inner Chamber over the vestree 


Itm a great chiste barred w‘ Iron w' iij lockes xx* 
Itm iij great old flatt [chiste]t cofers xv* 
Itm a lyttle flatt chiste x? 


Itm a focert vj 


Itm iij silken cotes for saincte katerine ij’ 
Itm a pres w‘ xj frames for to hange copes opon _vj* viij 
Itm an olde Cace w‘ a lyttle padlocke xvj? 
Itm ilij* Red okered staves for the Canapy with)... 

a cros staffe | vi 


d 


In the nether vestre 


Itm a vestament of Red saten of bruges with a 
cros of blew velvett 

Itm a vestement of blew and tawny bawdekin 

Itm a vestment of Crymsen velvett 

Itm a vestment of blew saten of bruges 

Itm a vestement of white sarcenet for lent§ 

Itm’ a vestment of Red and blewe bawdekin 

Itm’ a vestement for lent of white bustian$ 

Itm an other for the same 

Itm a vestement of grene bawdekin 

Itm a vestament of grene saten of bruges 


xvj 





* This may have been the little tent within which the pyx hung before the 
high altar, but it was more probably here the canopy under which the Sacrament 
was carried in processions, as the “red okered” staves for it are mentioned below. 

+ This word enclosed in brackets has been erased in the original. 

1 Focer = forcer, a box or casket. 

§ Strange as it may seem to modern ideas, the proper Lenten colour in England 
was universally white, and not violet or purple. 
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Itm a vestment of Red and blewe bawdekin xvj? 
Itm a vestement of white sarcenet xvj? 
Itm ij greate flat chestes and a longe cheste iij* 

Itm a pres iij® iiij* 
Itm iij flatt chestes xx? 
Itm an awt’cloth and a howseling towell of diep’ _ ij’ 

Itm iij other awtercloth of dieper xvj? 
Itm xij lyttle pillowe (séc) ij® 

In the Quyre 


Itm iij paincted clothes about the high awter and) ;., ;-..4 
saincte katerines awter w‘ the courteynes hii my 
Itm an awt’cloth of diep’ vppon the high awter xx® 
Itm a lyttle bason of pewter iij* 
Itm iiij* laten candelstickes xx? 
Itm a table imbrawdered w‘ the Image of er ag 
katerine J 
Itm a pix of Copper viij* 
Itm a mas boke w* a dexte * viij* 
Itm a foldinge table vppon saincte marye) | .. |. 
magdalaynes Awter | yj viij 
Itm the awter clothes ther 
Itm iij high Candelstickes of laten a 
Itm ij formes and a foteclothe for thawter viij* 
Itm a crossestafe wt a banner cloth viij* 
Itm a lampe of laten xij* 
Itin iiij* standing dextes xvj* 
Itm xilij*t greate bookes xvi? xiiij® t 
Itm ij clothe (sic) hanginge aboute the quyre ij 
Itm a dexte standinge before the m'‘s stawle and) _..4 
a pawle of bawdekin behinde him jij 
Itm a payre of Orgaynes yj" 
Itm a lyttle olde cofor ij? 
Itm a payre of foldinge trestelles w' a table viij* 
Itm xvj surplises v* iiij* 
Itm vij staves for bann’s xij* 


In the great parlor 
Itm ij longe tables w' iiij* trestelles 
Itm iij formes 
Itm a Cupborde w‘ a hawte pece 


In the lytle parlor 


Itm ij foldinge tables 

Itm ij formes 

Itm an aundierne 

Itm a broken fireforke 

Itm a foote or a trestell for one of the said tables 





* Dexte, a desk. + Originally written 4, altered to 14. 
t Altered from 16d. to 14s. 
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IN THE PRESTES AND CLERKES CHAMBRES. 
In the Dortor 


Itm in George Gilsonnes chamber a longesettell a 
a Cheyre, a chyste w‘ olde hanginges rounde| w viij* 
aboute the Chamber & a pres to lay clothes in 

Itm in S‘ John Olupes Chamber a payre of oe) 
stockes a table w' ij trestelles a shorte forme a \" 


cheyre w' hanginges 
In the Cloyster 


Itm in S* Will*m Bothilles Chamber beinge curate 
ther vj payre of Bedstockes iij old chestes a 
forme with hanginges ] 

Itm in S* Valentine Chamber a fetherbeade tike / 
ij payre of blankettes/ ij cowerlettes w‘ a tester / 
an olde pres/ ij lyttle stoles a lyttle forme a[ 
bolster w* ij little pillowes 

Itm in S‘ Richard nawtes als Tate chamber a payre 
of Bedstockes w' hanginges aboute the Chamber/| viij* 
ij chistes we a pres and a Cupborde 

Itm in the boyes chamber a payre of bedstockes an 
olde ffetherbede/ an olde flockebed ij olde 
cou’lettes wt an olde blankett/ an olde table with [ 
ij trestelles/ a lyttle forme and a payre of shetes 





In the Buttrey 


Itm iij diep’ table clothes 

Itm iiij* playne table clothes 

Itm iiij* dieper napkins xij? 
Itm viij playne napkins xij* 
Itm a dieper towell viij* 
Itm iij playne towelles xvj? 
Itm vj pewter pottes vs 
Itm iij Candelstickes xij* 
Itm iiij pewter saltecellers vj* 
Itm a longe cheste xvj* 
Itm ij chestes for naperye ij® 
Itm a Cupborde vj* 
Itm bynnes for breade 

Itm xij tynnen spones 


d 


In the Kechen 


Itm iij olde platters 

Itm vj olde Sawcers 

Itm v olde dysshes 

Itm xij platters whiche the m* bought 
Itm vj sawcers that the m‘ bought 
Itm a great potte of bras 


Itm ij small bras pottes iij iiij* 
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Itm a Cawderne* 

Itm a ketell and twoo bras pannes iij® iilj 
Itm a mortar of bras w‘ an Iron pestell ij’ 
Itm a Collender j 
Itm ij drepingpannes provided by the said m’ 

Itm a Chafyngdysshe 

Itm a Charger 

Itm a bason 

Itm iiij* spittes ij® viij* 
Itm a payres (sic) of kobyernest vs 

Itm a paier of pothangers ij® 
Itm a Stone mortar xvj* 


In John Kinges Chamber 
Itm ij bedstedes/ a ffetherbede/ a Coveringe/ | 
x® 


d 


bolster/ a lyttle pillowe/ an olde forme/ a tester 
and an vndercloth to the bede 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARTIN LE GRAND, LONDON, 1552. 


The college of St. Martin surrendered to the crown in the 
second year of Edward VI.; when the church was pulled down, and 
a wine tavern erected where the eastern portion had stood. Houses 
and other buildings were built on the rest of the ground. This 
inventory was evidently taken just before the demolition of the 
church, and records a mere wreckage of the goods the college must, 
a few years before, have possessed. 


P. R. O., Land Revenue. 1392. File 83, 1. 


An Inventory taken by me heugh Losse of suche plate Juelles 
and other implementes remayning the xij of ffebruary anno 
secundo Reg Edwardi vj" in the late Colledge of Sainct Merten 
le grannde in London as hereafter manyfestllie ensueth 

viz. 


Plate then remayneng in thands of John Merten and Willm Bellinger 


ffurst a Crysmatory of silver all gilte weinge xvj oz j q't 
Itm one Challice of Silver all gilte weinge XXvilj Oz 
Itm one other Challice of silver all gilte weing XXX OZ 
Itm one pix of Silver all gilte weinge XXViij Oz 
Itm one Crosse of Silver all gilte weinge Ixvilj oz 


Ornamentes of the Church remayneng in the Queer 


ffurst a faire Aulter clothe of Dieper 
Itm a faire payre of Organnes 

Itm a faire deske of Brasse 

Itm a paire of Candelstickes of Brasse 
Itm a lampe of Brasse 





* Cawderne = caldron. 
+ Kobyernes = cob-irons, the irons for snpporting the spit. 
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Yet Ornamentes of the same Church remayning in the Vestrie 


ffurst iiij* olde Copes of velvett and damaske 
Itm one hollywater sprinkell 

Itm olde peces of brasse for the crosse staues 
Itm three crosse staves of wood 


Belles 


Itm their is remayning in the Steple v belles 
per me Hugone Losse 


Endorsed : 
For the s'vey of the plate of seynt martynes in london 
S' Thomas myldemaye to be Spoken w™ herein 


LANGLEY ABBEY, NORFOLK, 1535-6. 


The monastery of Langley, in the hundred of Loddon, Norfolk, 
was a Premonstratensian house founded in 1198 by Sir Robert Fitz 
Roger Helke, afterwards surnamed de Claveringe, lord of Horsford. 
The first canons of the house came from Alnwick. At the dissolu- 
tion there were about fifteen religious in the house, which in 1546 
was granted to John Berney, Esquire. Remains of the buildings 
still exist. 


P. R. O., Church Goods, 4%. 


The Inuentary of the movable goods pertaynyng to the Monastery 
of our blessed Lady of Langley in the Dioces of Norwiche exhibited 
before the Right Hono’bill Maister Thomas Crumwell/ hiegh visito" 
and vicar generall/ to oure Souereigne lorde King Henry the 
viij" supreme hied of the Churche of Englande/ according to the 
Inidictions/ made and yeven to Robirt Walkingtonne/ Abbot of the 
said Monastery in the visitacion exercvte and had in the name and 
by the auctvritie of oure saide soueraigne lorde/ in the xxvij yere of 
his moost victoris Reigne/ The said Robirt Walkingtonne then being 
abbot/ 

In the Church and Vestiarie. In the Botry / 
In p’mis A Crosse of cop’ iiij ¢ tabilclothis 
iij* chales w™ the patens f sil’ fyne and course 
A Crosiar Staff + jo _ viij towellis 
vj cruettes of pewter and tien’ 
In Coopis xij viij § Candilstickes 
In Vestimétis x A Basen and an ewer of pewtir 
In Albis x iiij Silver Sponys 





* In the margin is written against these items: Def. Chal’ & le Croshyr. 

+ A Crosiar Staff. This entry is of interest, for here we find the abbot’s pas- 
toral staff designated “‘a crosiar.” This is in entire accordance with other evidence 
elsewhere, which all tends to prove that the idea that the crozier is the metro- 
politan’s cross, and not the ordinary crook of the bishop or abbot, is erroneous. 
A recent attempt to defend the error has been made in Archeologia, vol. 51, by 
Dr. F. G. Lee, but beyond his own assertion, he has not produced any authority. 

t In the margin is written against this item: Def, vj. (sic). 

§ In the margin is written: Def. viij. 
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In bedding 


v ffethirbeddes 
vij matresses 
vj Bolstirs 

iiij Pilloes 

iiij Blankettes 


In Brasse and pewter 
iiij brasse pottes 
ij paiies of bras 
iij Spittes 
j Tryvett 


j Brasen mortir } 

xilij Cou’letts } with a pestell 
and Cou’ynges A chafingdisshe 

xiij paire of shetes with a fote 

vj cusshons A Garnysshe of 

pewt" of all sortes * 


In Catall’ 


iiij horsis for the Sadill 

xv maris and horsis for the cart and ploe 
xv melche neett 

x™ Shepe of all kyndes 

xij Swyne/ 

Thrie Cartes w™ thapparaill 

Thrie Ploes w™ the harnes/ 


In Corne 


lx combe wheite and Rye by estimacon 
lxxx combes barly by estimacon 


Endorsed in a comparatively modern hand : 


Inventory of the Moveable Goods belong* to the late 
Monastery of Langley in Dioc Norwich exhibited before 
Tho* Cromwell Visitor 27 Hen. 8. 


HowpDrEN COLLEGIATE CHURCH, YORKS. 


This inventory seems to have been carelessly drawn up; whether 
intentionally so or not, is not clear. The value of the different 
articles is often obscure, and in some instances it is not at first sight 
evident whether pounds, shillings, or pence are to be understood. 
Bishop Walter Skirlaw here, as elsewhere, was a benefactor to the 
fabric, and after his decease certain of his vestments were given to 
Howden. They are thus described in the inventory of his goods 
taken in 1406 :— 


‘Item unum vestimentum de velvto rubeo, broudatum de trifoliis 
aureis cum orfreis aureis et ymaginibus, de serico, habens casulam, 
ij tunicas, iij albas, iij amittos, cum paruris, ij stolas, et iij manipulos 
ilij capas, et frontale, subfrontale, frontale strictum, et pannum pro 





* A “ garnish of pewter” is an expression commonly occurring in old wills and 
inventories. It comprised a set of twelve platters, twelve dishes, and twelve 
saucers. For much respecting this subject, see Promptorium Parvulorum, i., 187. 
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lectrino, de sacino rubeo, brodatum de trifoleis aureis, cum ij 
curtinis de serico rubeo radiatis de auro. Detur Eulesie de 
Houeden.” * 


It will be observed that there is no mention made of these in 
the Inventory of Howden here printed. 


P.R.O., Land Revenue, +$3. 
The Inventorie of all the guddes and Implementes belonging to 
the Late Collegiate Churche of Howden in the Countie of 
Yorke deliuered t’ Richard Whaley essquier 


ffirste iij olde copes of blewe velvett pice .. . iij'* 
Itin ij copes of grene velvitt pice linj® iiij* 
Itm one olde cope of clothe of Tyssue xxxiij*t iiij* 
Itm ij olde copes of Reade velvett = 
Itm ij copes of white damaske xxvj° viij* 
Itm ij grene copes of Satten bruges xiij® iiij* 
Itm ij Reade of Satten bruges xiij® iiij* 
Itm ij white copes of Satten bryges 
Itm an olde blewe cope w‘ peacockes 
Itm an olde blacke cope of Taffetey 
Itm iiij olde copes of ffustian in apest 
Itm ij olde copes of Dunde§ dornyx ij’ 
Itm ij old blacke fustiane copes xx? 
Itm ij copes of grene dornyx ij° 
Itm iij olde copes of white bustian iij® 
Itm a Blewe vestmente velvett w' 
tunicles and awbes for the same 
Itm a vestmente grene velvytt w' ij 
tunicles and awbes for the Same 
Itm a vestmente of olde velvytt wythe ) 
ij tunicles and awbes for the same 
Itm a vestmente of ffustiane in apes reade 
w' tunicles and awbes for the same 
Itm olde vestimente of white dammaske w' 
ij tunicles and awbes for the same 
Itm one olde vestmente of dammaske | 
w' tunicles and awbes for the same ) 
Itm iij vestmentes of olde Satten bruges 


xxvj® viij® 
xxvj° viij® 
x 

vj® viij* 
vj° viijd 
y? 


(viz a white a reade and a greane w' the 
tunicles and awbes for the same]| 





* Test. Ebor. i. (Surtees Soc., 4) 321. 

+ These and some other of the money values are so written or altered as to be 
doubtful. 

{ Fustian in apes, i.e., Naples fustian. 

§ Dun, a colour. 

|! There is no closure to the bracket. 
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Itm iij olde bann’ clothes of Sarcenett 
Itm hanginges for the highe alter of reade) 
course velvett 
w' curtens of sarcenett 
Itm hangings of Satten bryges white 
wythe curteyns of Sarcenett 
Itm ilij corporaxes w' iij* cases 
Itm iij alterclothes better & worse 
Itm a vaile for the highe altert vj 
Itm ij olde towelles & ij olde coddes ¢ ij® 
Itm ij Cowchers of parchemente & ij of 
paper iij grales a massbooke w* other | 
lytyll bokes perteyning to the quire ) 
Sm‘ totalis xxij' xvj* viij* 


liijs ij 


A I’re to be directed to m‘ whalley tappere immediate the 
Ornamentes dl to hym ut sup’ extendunt xiij" xv* vj? 


[Endorsed } 


Com. Ebor’ 


The Inuentorie of the church of Howden to be Answerd by m'‘ 
Whalley 


[and also on the back thus] 


Ixxvij fodder xij by one booke 
Molten§ {Cedex fodder xv° by one other booke 


upon the churche 


leade remayninge | [no entry] 


THE COLLEGE OF LOWTHORPE, YORKSHIRE. 


The church of St. Martin, at Lowthorpe, situated some eight and 
a half miles from Driffield, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, was in 
the year 1333 made collegiate; the corporation to consist of a 
rector, six chantry priests, and seven chaplains, all of whom were 
to live in common. The nave of the church is all that is now 
standing. In the inventory mention is made of “a maser w' a 
Bande.” This, it is quite possible, is the maser preserved among 
the church plate of the adjoining parish of Ruston Parva, the two 
parishes being now united. 





* Altered to iij from iiij. 

+ The Lenten veil that hung between the choir and the high altar. 

t Pillows. 

§ Lead melted, no doubt from the roof of the choir, which since the 
Reformation has, in consequence, been ruinous. 


12 
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P. R. O., Land Revenue, +83. 


The College of Money to be answeryd by Thom*s 
Lowthorpe heynes gent’ for certeyn of the goodes 
in the Countye of the said late colledge as ffolloweth. 
of Yorke. 
The corne belongyng 
to the said colledge 
prysed as apperyth by 
a Inventorye therof | 
made signed w' the 
handes of m* Bab- 
thorp & m‘ Bonye 
prysed att 


The pryce of certen 
cattell belongyng to 
daye is given to the said late Colledge }-xij' v° viij* | 
m* heynes to as it was prysed by 
appere on Mon- [blank] 
daye / and then 
to paye & make ou’ & above ij horsses 
Answere to this beying dede by the 
dette other of [blank] 


The price of certen 
vtensyles of hus- 
bendrye belongyng to 
the sayd late colledge 
w' other howseholde 
stuff 

plate xij silver Spones xiij oz 

ij Saltes parcell gylt xxij oz 
no* non adhvc { maser w' a Bande n' q? r* p m’ Bellu.t 


cviij® vj" 


on’ in Comp m* 4a grete horne ) 
Bellv.* garnysshed w* silu’ J 


Endorsed :—M* heynes accompte of lowthorpe. 





The Trinity Hall, Worcester, 


BY J. NOAKE. 


In obedience to the demand for widened streets, sumptuous shops, 
and better sanitary conditions, the last relic of a medieval institu- 
tion is about to disappear from the centre of the historic city of 
Worcester. This is the Trinity Hall, which was founded at the 





* Nota; non adhuc oneratur in compoto magistri Bellv. 
+ Nihil ; quia reddita per magistrum Bellv. 
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close of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, by 
the Guild of the Holy Trinity, ‘‘for the laud of God and the 
honour of the Holy Trinity, with power to appoint three priests 
to sing masses for the King and to help the parson (rector) and 
curate of St. Nicholas in time of need, because the parish doth 
abound of houseling people” (z.e., housekeepers, who participated 
in the sacraments and other ordinances of the Church). Brethren 
and sisters belonged to this guild, and their objects were reli- 
gious, charitable, social, and educational. They said masses for 
the king, and for founders and benefactors; they helped the 
parochial clergy in the services of the Church and visiting the 
poor ; provided almshouses for the latter ; supported a large school ; 
and contributed liberally to the repairs of the Severn bridge and 
the city walls. The school was held in their great hall, and 
towards the close we get a glimpse of it in the report of the 
Commissioners for 1549, when they state that John Olyver, 
bachelor of arts, was master of the school, which had above 100 
scholars. He was either an eccentric or reckless man, for it seems 
that he abandoned the school, and yet claimed the payment of his 
salary! At the time of this report John Calowe was master of the 
guild, and Thomas Johnson and Richard Basylcocke were the 
stewards or wardens. The guild of St. Nicholas adopted a seal, of 
which the matrix was found a few years ago in Hertfordshire. It is 
oval in shape, pointed at the two ends of the longest diameter, 
bearing as its main charge the figure of St. Nicholas, carrying a 
pastoral staff, under a canopy of Gothic architecture. Below was a 
kneeling figure, and around the seal the following legend: 


Sigillu : co’e: Set: Nichi: Uigorn : 


That is to say, the seal of the Guild of St. Nicholas, Worcester. 
No registers, account books, or records of any kind, remain to 
inform us of the inner life and doings of this guild, but at its 
suppression the value of the lands and tenements belonging 
thereto was returned at £13 17s. 7d., of which a certain portion 
was left, after the seizure, for the support of the school and 
repair of the almshouses and other buildings; but the allowance 
not being sufficient for those purposes, the school was closed in 
the reign of Edward VI., and its place was not supplied with 
another till the time of Queen Elizabeth, which school still exists, 
though in another part of the city. With an eye to secure the 
hall for their own purposes, in 1549, the Corporation instructed 
their town clerk, Thomas Hill, to “ride to London with Mr. 
High Bailey (Bailiff), and to have 2s. a day for the cost!” 
The King, however, sold the property to John and Richard 
Keyne, and from them it passed through other hands until it came 
to Robert Yowle, a worthy and liberal citizen, and others, who 
ultimately gave the Trinity Hall to the Company of Weavers, 
Walkers, and Clothiers.. Now it seems that the great hall had been 
already used, in the decadence of the guild, by various trading 
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fraternities, and occasionally by the Common Council, before it fell 
into the hands of the King, these several bodies paying annually to 
‘the clarke of the Trynete” the nominal sum of fourpence “ for 
making cleane the howses and other thynges.” The Clothiers’ Com- 
pany (which nominally exists to this day, in consequence of their 
trusteeship of certain charities) having become owners of the hall, 
held their own meetings there, and also let some of its apartments 
to other trading companies, including the Tailors and Drapers and 
the Cordwainers, who paid to the Clothiers an annual rent for their 
respective rooms, while the kitchen was open and free to each and 
every company for the purpose of cooking. Other companies had 
halls of their own, or met at inns and “mug-houses.” In the 
seventeenth century the Clothiers’ Company filed a bill in Chan- 
cery to oust the Tailors’ Company from their room, but did not 
succeed. The Tailors, it seems, sometimes underlet their apart- 
ments, and this may have given offence to the landlords. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century trading companies declined, 
owing to the gradual admission of strangers to trade in the city, 
and the Trinity Hall was more and more diverted from its original 
purpose. Players and mountebanks frequently performed there, 
and Christmas pantomimes delighted the juveniles ; drinking, merry- 
making, and loud revelry awoke indignant echoes among its ancient 
timbers, and on one occasion at least the Corporation dined “ my 
Lord Byshopp” there, at a cost of £6 gs. 2d.; while in grim 
antithesis to all this, the venerable Judges of assize occasionally sat 
here, to vindicate the majesty of the law, and the county sessions 
were sometimes held in the hall. In 1796 a committee of county 
magistrates inspected the building with a view of purchasing and 
converting it into an office for the Clerk of the Peace, but this 
seems to have fallen to the ground. 

At length, in 1797, the Clothiers sold it to John Tymbs, printer, 
who in 1805 sold it to a broker and salesman, named Freame, where- 
upon great alterations were made in the hall, portions of it being 
pulled down or modernised to suit it for the requirements of Mr. 
Freame’s business, the large chambers being subsequently used as 
warehouses for upholstery purposes and the sale of furniture. When 
the hall was dismantled a large quantity of carvings were carried 
away, and sold in London for £1809, the builder having been 
permitted to appropriate them as lumber! The upholstery business 
was carried on there till last year, when the hall was purchased by 
the City Council, as the Sanitary Authority, with the view of widen- 
ing one of the narrowest and most dangerous thoroughfares in the 
city, when it was found that the old building was but a fragment— 
a mere shell, broken, disfigured, transformed, and without a single 
feature deserving of preservation. Sic transit gloria Aula Trini- 
latis | 





“Scottish Wational Memorials.”* 


One of the most noteworthy features of the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1888, was the very complete collection of Scotch antiquities, 
which were there brought together. No such collection had ever 
been assembled before, and it is hardly likely that anything equal 
to it will be possible again for many years to come. Scotch 
antiquaries naturally felt, therefore, that so important a collection 
ought not to be dispersed without an accurate, trustworthy, and 
permanent record being made of the various objects which 
comprised it. This has been done, and the result is before 
us in the noble volume which bears the title standing at the 
head of this article. The subject matter has been divided 
into different sections, and each of these sections has been 
entrusted to one or more writers, whose especial field of study 
has made them experts in dealing with the objects which they 
describe. The editor of the volume is Mr. James Paton, who 
is also himself a frequent contributor throughout the book. Hence 
the work practically forms an excellent and sumptuous handbook 
to the study of the whole range of Scotch antiquities. It is 
profusely illustrated, not merely with plenty of good woodcuts, 
which are liberally distributed throughout the letterpress, but. also 
with a large number of beautiful, full-page quarto plates. It 
begins with the earliest dawn of pre-historic archzology, and is 
carried on through successive stages, until it ends with a picture 
and description of the really remarkable “first bicycle,” which 
was invented somewhere about the year 1846. It is, of course, 
impossible for us to attempt, in the space at our disposal, to deal 
in any adequate manner with the almost multitudinous objects of 
antiquity exhibited at Glasgow, and whicii are here in so attractive 
and scholarly a manner presented to the reader’s attention. All that 
we can do, is to give a very general outline of the volume as we 
turn over its pages, and here and there, to select some particular 
object for the special notice of our readers. The first section 
deals with the objects which come more especially under the 
designation of ‘Scottish Archzology”; and in this section are 
grouped objects of Pre-historic, Roman, Early Christian, and (early) 
Medieval times. Nearly fifty woodcuts are given, including one 
of the “ Bachull More,” which, by the kindness of the publishers, 
we are enabled to present for our readers’ inspection. Besides 
the woodcuts, there is a beautiful full-page picture of the exquisite 
Douglas Clephane Horn. The Bachull More was the crosier of 
St. Moluac, an: immediate follower of St. Columba. It was long 








* ScoTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. Edited by James Paton. Extra 
foolscap folio size, printed on special paper, pp. xii., 360, with coloured 
frontispiece, 300 illustrations in the text, and 30 full-page plates, published by 
Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow, publishers to the University, and 
printed at Edinburgh, by Messrs. T. and A. Constable. Price £2 12s. 6d. nett. 
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preserved at Lismore, an island off the 
west coast of Scotland, where the 
bishopric of Argyll was fixed, and 
where the tiny cathedral church still 
remains in use as a parish church.* 
The Bachull More is a plain curved 
staff, 34 inches in length, and the 
writers tell us, bears on its surface 
indications of the rivets by which a 
metal casing which covered it was once 
held. “This staff,” they proceed to 
say, “when complete, must have been 
different in form from the crosiers with 
the voluted heads which became the 
recognised types of later periods ; and it 
probably was the same in appearance 
as the famous Quigrich of St. Fillan, 
now happily deposited in the National 
Museum in Edinburgh.” The staff 
owed its preservation to the fact that it 
was kept by a family of the name 
of Livingstone, who held a_ small 
freehold on Lismore in virtue of the 
trust. The lands passed to the Duke 
of Argyll, and the Bachull More to 
the muniment room at Inverary. It 
was sent to the Exhibition by the 
Duke. 

The second section of the book is 
that which to the general public will 
be the most attractive portion, but it is 
one, which unfortunately, we can only 
but briefly notice. It occupies about 
a hundred and forty pages, is entitled 
‘‘ Historical and Family Relics,” and 
deals with the enormous number of 
interesting objects exhibited, which con- 
veniently range themselves under this 
general designation. It is, however, 
sub-divided into Early Scottish Memo- 
rials ; Memorials relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots, to Scotland after the 
Union of the Crowns, to the Jacobite 
period, to medals connected with the 
Stuarts, to Miniatures, to Seals, and to 

THE BACHULL MORE, 





* This little building must be the smallest of the cathedral churches in the 
British Islands, which was used as such, to the Reformation. ‘he late Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott describes it as an oblong building, 60 feet by 30 feet, without 
nave, transepts, or aisles; and it appears never to have possessed any.— Zhe 
Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 362. 
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Tassie medallions. The enumeration of these heads will alone 
suggest some idea of the largeness of the collection, and of the 
wide interest of this portion of the book. Among the many early 


CALTHROP FROM THE FIELD 
OF BANNOCKBURN. 


historical memorials, there is a description 
and woodcut of a calthrop from the field of 
the battle of Bannockburn. This illustra- 
tion we reproduce. These notorious and 
terrible little engines of warfare, were used 
by King Robert the Bruce to harass the 
English horsemen, and it causes quite a 
shudder, even at this length of time, to 
think of the horrible suffering they must 
have inflicted on the poor horses. Among 
the most notable of the objects, which 
were exhibited as connected with Mary 
Queen of Scots, special mention must be 
made of the wonderful vessel now known 
as the “ Kennet Ciborium.” This vessel 


is mentioned in Mr. Albert Way’s Catalogue, pp. 122-123, and 
is of course no new discovery. It is illustrated very completely in 
the volume before us; a beautiful coloured picture of it is given as 
a frontispiece, and its details, and the series of medallions with 
which it is richly enamelled, are each reproduced by careful engravings 
in the body of the book. Two of the medallions we are enabled to 
present to our readers. One is that of “The Majesty,” or Christ 


MEDALLION OF THE MAJESTY FROM THE KENNET CIBORIUM,. 


in Glory, which is enamelled in the middle of the inside of the 
cover of the cup ; the other is the device of the Holy Lamb, which 
forms the “ print ” at the bottom of the vessel itself. 
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The vessel is of copper, gilt and enamelled. Height with cover, 
7% inches ; diameter of cup 6,4, inches. ‘The writers do not seem 
to have discovered any corroboration of its supposed connection 


MEDALLION OF THE HOLY LAMB FROM THE KENNET CIBORIUM. 


with Mary Queen of Scots, and the legend that it once belonged to 
Malcolm Canmore is rightly rejected. The obviously later date 
of the vessel makes this impossible. ‘The writers very ingeniously 
argue that it was the work of Alpais, and we think their ingenious 
theory has a great deal to say for itself. 

We wish that we could ponder more over the varied fascinations 
presented by the objects exhibited, the description of which is 
included in this portion of the book; unfortunately we cannot do 
so, but we ought to mention in passing, that several excellent 
full-page portraits are given, copied from the original pictures of 
the various persons. ‘These include Mary Queen of Scots (from 
the celebrated painting at Blairs College); Henry Lord Darnley and 
his brother Charles ; Mary and her husband, Lord Darnley; Prince 
Charles Edward; the Cardinal of York (Henry IX.); the great 
Marquis of Montrose; Graham of Claverhouse Viscount Dundee ; 
and several others. Besides these, there are woodcuts and 
illustrations of all manner of interesting mementoes of these stirring 
and fascinating periods in the history of Scotland. 

The next section, ‘‘ Scottish Literature,” we can only allude to. 
Some full page illustrations and photographs of different articles 
exhibited are given, including a photograph of a fine chained Bible 
belonging to Glasgow cathedral church. 

The succeeding section treats of the objects classified as “ Burghal 
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Memorials,” and this portion of the book shows that a very con- 
siderable collection of municipal properties must have been exhibited 
in this truly wonderful collection. Seals, cups, clocks, bells, 
pieces of old furniture, are all included in the goodly company ; 
but curiously enough we find no record of the exhibition of any 
civic maces, swords, or other objects that come under the general 
title of insignia. We suppose, however, that under this last 
mentioned term, we ought to include two curious articles of which 
we are able to give illustrations: one the ‘“ Pirley Pig” of Dundee, 


THE PIKLEY PIG OF DUNDEE. 


and the other the St. Bartholomew’s Tawse from Perth. ‘The 
Pirley Pig of Dundee is a pewter box made in 1602, and used for 
receiving fines for non-attendance at the Town Council. It is 
described as being cylindrical in shape, with a depressed top, and 
having two ring handles, one of which is, however, gone. Within 
four circular bands on the outside there are engraved four shields. 
On the first shield is the legend: Sir James Schrimzeour, Provest 
Anno 1602, 14 May, and on the band which surrounds the shield: 
Lord Blesse the Provest Baillzies and Counsell of Dundi. The 
second shield has the ensigns armorial of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
and on the band: Fear God And Obey the King, 16 R. The third 
shield bears the arms of the Burgh of Dundee, a pot of lilies, 
with the motto per DON. The fourth shield has the initials of 
bailies and date, and in the surrounding band is: Payment for 
not comeing to the Counsell of Dundte. 
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We are not sure whether the burghal authorities of Perth would 
wish us to reckon the St. Bartholomew's Tawse as part of their 
insignia. This pleasing object is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, in 
the Fair Maid of Perth. Wecan only say 
that we are very glad that our lot was not 
cast asa glover’s apprentice in the fair city in 
a former age, when this delectable weapon 
was used to coerce the apprentices to do 
their work, say their prayers, and obey their 
masters. In some respects times have cer- 
tainly changed for the better. It is very 
seldom that an antiquary will admit that 
he thinks so; but we must confess, when 
looking at this charming implement, that we 
do feel in some degree that the changes 
have not all been for the worse. The tawse 
was lent by the Glovers’ Incorporation of 
Perth, and we almost wonder that they were 
not ashamed to confess to owning it. 

We said that no civic maces appear to 
have been exhibited at Glasgow. Perhaps 
the provosts and bailies own no such bau- 
bles; but although no civic maces were 
shown, or appear in this book, there is, 
nevertheless, an illustration, which we re- 
produce, of the splendid medieval Rector’s THE st. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Staff of 1460, which belongs to the Univer- TAWSE. 
sity of Glasgow. We cannot think that the 
name mace is properly applied to such an object as this. A mace is 
the descendant of the savage’s club, through an intermediate genera- 
tion of the war mace. The war mace was afterwards turned upside 
down, its dastardly spikes gradually blunted, and in its peaceful and 
inverted condition it eventually became merely an emblem of civic 
dignity. But the beautiful staff of the University of Glasgow 
(Plate xiv.) can have had no such uncouth ancestry, and it is 
more allied to the crozier of the bishop or abbot, than to the 
policeman’s truncheon, or the mace of the magistrate. Our readers 
can judge of this by turning to the illustration. The writers say 
of it: “ This beautiful mace is of silver parcel-gilt, and is described 
as the silver staff ‘quhilk the Bedal carrieth before the Rector at 
sollem tymes.’ It measures 4 feet 9} inches in length; the weight 
is 8 lbs. 10z. The head is an elaborate piece of tabernacle work 
of three stages, all of them hexagonal, resting on brackets ; the 
lowest stage of each of its six faces presents a shield surmounted by 
the head of an angel whose wings clasp the shield. The six shields 
carry :— 

1. The Arms of Glasgow. 

2. The inscription :—Haec Virga empta fuit publicis Academiae 
Glasguensis sumptibus A.D. 1465: in Galliam ablata A.D. 1560: 
et Academiae restituta A.D. 1590. 
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3. The Arms of the Regent Morton, the Restorer, of 1577. 
4. The Arms of Lord Hamilton, the Benefactor, of 1460. 
5. The Arms of Scotland. 

. The Arms of Bishop Turnbull, the Founder, of 1451. 

The Arms of Glasgow on the fifth shield are in a style not used 
before the middle of last century ; the style of the lettering on the 
sixth shield indicates the same date, and this may be the date of the 
engraving of all the six. The Mace is commonly said to be one of 
six that were once hidden for safety in Bishop Kennedy’s famous 
tomb in St. Salvator’s Chapel in St. Andrews. This story is abso- 
lutely fabulous. ‘The true story is given in the inscription. In 1460 
Canon David Cadzow, who had been the first Rector to the new- 
founded University, on being again chosen Rector started a subscrip- 
tion for a proper mace, and headed the list with 20 nobles 
(£6 13s. 4d., stg.): in 1465 a committee was appointed to collect 
funds for finishing the mace ; and in 1469 the mace was finished and 
was in use on high days and holidays. ‘It cam’ wi a Rector, and it 
had nearly gane wi’a Rector.’ The last pre-Reformation Rector was 
James Balfour, Dean of Glasgow, and in 1588 this significant entry 
appears in the ‘Inventar’ of the evidents, lettres, gudes and gear :— 
‘The Dean of Glasgow, Mr. James Balfour, had the pedillis staff of 
sylver in keeping, quhilk was the fairest that was in any Universitie 
of Scotland, and hes not yet renderit if. Luckily it was recovered, 
we see from the Inscription in 1590, and the ‘Inventar’ of 1614 thus 
records its adventures:—‘ Quhilk Mr. James Balfure, deane of 
Glasgow, Rector the yeir of God 1560, gave to the Bischop of Glasgow 
quho cariyit the same with all the silver warke and hail juels of the 
Hie Kirk to Paris with him. Notwithstanding, the said Staff be the 
‘Travels of Mr. Patricke Sharpe, Principal, was recoverit, mendit, and 
augmentit the yeir of God CID. 1D. XO as the date on the end of 
the staff bears.’” We believe that very similar rectors’ staves belong 
to the Universities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen. 

The next section is entitled “ Scottish Life,” and describes the 
objects exhibited which fall under this head, and for convenience of 
classification it is divided into Military, Industrial, and Domestic sub- 
sections ; each sub-section being again sub-divided. We must very 
reluctantly pass over the portions devoted to military and to industrial 
objects. The domestic sub-section is widely sub-divided. One of 
the most notable of the portions, is that devoted to the description of 
the pieces of old Scotch plate, which found their way to the exhibition 
cases at Glasgow. This subject has been taken in hand by Mr. Alex. 
J. S. Brook, and he has gone very thoroughly into it, and into the 
question of old Scotch hall-marks, of which a number are reproduced . 
in the letterpress. Each city and burgh in Scotland seems to have 
assayed and marked the plate made by its goldsmiths, until modern 
legislation confined this privilege to the goldsmiths’ halls at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. We have no doubt from the number of old 
provincial hall-marks which are turning up in England, that the same 
privilege was exercised in the corporate cities and towns of England 
before 1697, when the Act of Parliament originating the Britannia 
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Standard for silver plate, inferentially stopped it. We feel sure that 
too much importance has been attached to the Act of 1423, as 
regards limiting the ancient right of hall-marking to the gold- 
smiths’ companies of London, York, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Bristol, Salisbury, and Coventry. We cannot allude to 
this further now, but we hope to deal with it before very long, in an 
article on ancient provincial hall-marking of plate in England. We 
will, in passing, however, say that we think Mr. Brook is mistaken in 
attributing to Perth the town mark of a lamb couchant. Unless 
this mark has been found on plate of undoubted Scotch make, we 


SILVER QUAICH MADE AT AYR. 


should be inclined to assign it to the town of Preston, in Lancashire. 
The Arms of Preston are a lamb couchant, and we have ourselves 
come upon the mark, accompanied by maker’s initials and a date 
letter, on Yorkshire church plate on the confines of Lancashire, and 
not far from Preston. We give an illustration, before leaving the 
subject of plate, of a silver quaich six inches in diameter and made, it 
is believed, at Ayr, by one Matthew Colquhoun, who was a gold- 
smith in that burgh from 1680 to 1700. The quaich is an essentially 
national form of cup, peculiar to Scotland. 

Under the same head “ Domestic Life,” the numerous objects 
connected with Scottish archery meetings, and 
which were exhibited, are carefully described, 
and the subject itself is very fully discussed 
as well. Unfortunately we can only briefly 
touch upon it at all, and to do so to any 
considerable profit, can only be achieved by 
entering into matters of detail, which we are 
compelled to pass over. There was nothing 
in England corresponding to the companies 
of archers in Scotland, although we are told 
how much more popular archery was south of MUSSELBURGH MEDAL, 
the Tweed. The collections of silver arrows, 1633. 
and bows strung with medals of the yearly 
successful competitors has no counterpart in England, and must have 
formed a remarkably interesting feature in the exhibition Mussel- 
burgh owns the most interesting collection from an antiquarian 
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point of view, although Kilwinning (a village in Ayrshire) claims to 
possess the oldest traditions of all; none of the existing medals, 
however, seem to be of a greater age than 300 years. Of some 
of the medals we are enabled to give illustrations, but, as we have 
already said, to enter properly into this subject we ought to be able 


MUSSELBURGH MEDAL, MUSSELBURGH MEDAL, 
1673. 1680. 


to go thoroughly into matters of detail. We give first of all an 
illustration of the medal at Musselburgh of the year 1633. In 
1673, Mr. G. Drummond, on winning the Musselburgh arrow for 
a second time, added above the figure of the archer the words: 
ARS FELIX CUI FATA FAVENT. In 1680 a winner, who also 
succeeded for a second time, expressed the same thought more 
briefly by the word Chance, in a label proceeding from the archer’s 
mouth. 

The fine and large medal at Musselburgh of the year 1749, was 
won by Lieut.-Colonel John Cunynghame. It has engraved on it a 
curious picture (Plate xv.) of popinjay shooting. 

The arrow at Peebles is dated 1638 and was given by James 
Williamson, the provost of that burgh. It has forty silver medals 
attached to it, four of them belonging to the seventeenth century. 
One of these, the medal of 1664, is very curious, and we give two 
illustrations of it. 

On one side it bears the following inscription: Rodert Childers, 
trumpetter and sadler te the king and the good tune of Edinburgh and 
the following lines, the word “heart” being represented by a figure 
of one: 


“ Content I am with all my [heart] 
that he haue this for his disert 
that giues the same whit eur he be 
by his skil of archerie.” 
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The other side has a further inscription with the date, and 
some emblems including the thistle and rose. 


ae O oa 
Robert Childe xS 

_ trumpetter. sadier te the 
king amd the 400d tung a Edel ev gh 

Contenr gam snith albry ©) that ne 
hawe ther pr hu difevy thas gine 

\ The fase Whet era he bE be 

Ass shel of arrherie —- 


Sie 


PEEBLES MEDAL, 1664. 


In 1709, the magistrates of Edinburgh presented to the Royal 
Company of Archers a silver arrow to be shot for, and for some 
years the Edinburgh annual meeting was accompanied with a good 
deal of pageantry; but it was shorn, in 1742, of much of its former 
glory. Between 1709 and 1715, six large and characteristic medals 
were added, and we are told that they are among the finest of all 
those belonging to the Royal Company of Archers. The fifth in 
order of these is the medal won by the Earl of Wemyss in 1714, and 
of this we give an illustration (Plate xv.). The medal is 7,9; inches 
in length, the border is made of a molded silver wire surmounted 
above with a pierced scroll ornament. On the obverse are engraved 
the shield of arms with the legend: Zhe right Hon*” David Earl of 
Wemyss Lord Elcho Vice-Admiral of North Britain L. Lieutenant to 
the Royal Company of Archers Did win this Silver Arrow at Leith the 
Fourteenth day of June One thousand Seaven hundred and fourteen 
years In presence of Fifty-four of the said Company of Archers and 
Appended this Plate. On the reverse of the medal is a sort of 
allegorical picture and the legend ME GLORIA NON PRADA TRAHIT. 

Under ** Domestic Life” we have an illustration given, and which 
is here reproduced, of the ‘‘ first bicycle.” This is scarcely as yet an 
“ antiquity ” in the ordinary acceptance of the word, but in the sense 
in which Stephenson’s first railway engine ‘‘ Puffing Billy ”’ may be 
looked upon as a kind of modern antiquity, so this first bicycle 
undoubtedly found a proper place in the Exhibition, and has a rightful 
notice in the pages of this book. Our readers will, we are sure, be 
interested in seeing a picture of it. The inventor was a Mr. Gavin 
Dalzell, merchant at Leshmagow in Lanarkshire (born 1811, died 
1863); the bicycle was invented some time prior to the year 1846. 

“ Torture and Punishment” form the next section ; we will only 
say in passing, that the Scotch were not behind other nations in 
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the ingenious invention of horrible implements of torture, as is 
evidenced by the objects exhibited at Glasgow. The jougs and 
pirliewinkles seem to have been instruments peculiarly their own, 
and implements which show that the canny Scot of old could turn 
his wits to an invention, the matter-of-fact shrewdness of which has 
quite a national characteristic about it. ; 
‘‘Charms and Amulets” we must pass by; and we then arrive at 
the last portion of this long series of objects exhibited, and we find 
ourselves in the midst of a collection of ‘‘ Scottish Communion 





‘*THE FIRST BICYCLE,” circa 1846. 


Tokens.” These wonderful specimens of Scotch ecclesiastical art are, 
of course, tickets admitting the recipient to a place at the Lord’s 
Table in the presbyterian churches. The former use of similar tokens 
has been noted in England, and they are no doubt allied to the medals 
given to priests, and cited by Professor Skeat in the extract we 
have quoted in Miscellanea in the present number of the Re/guary. 
They have no necessary connection with the presbyterian ritual, 
except that they readily lend themselves as useful adjuncts to 
“fencing the tables” in the Scotch kirks. We can well imagine 
that their sheer ugliness must have often been a matter of deep 
consolation to the worthy Scotch bodies who have used them, and no 
doubt was a true help to them in their devotions. It is noted that they 
were also used in episcopal congregations in the north of Scotland ; 
this is not to be wondered at. Except that the prayers were read, 
but that not entirely, from the Book of Common Prayer in the Scotch 
episcopal congegrations, the external appearance of divine service 
differed but little in these semi-proscribed chapels from that in the 
parish churches. There is an amusing account of the dismay 
caused among the clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen as lately as 
1823, by the order for the introduction of the surplice at the 
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sacraments and prayers in place of the Genevan gown.* Dr. Torry, 
the immediate predecessor of the present bishop of St. Andrews, 
clung more or less to the use of the Genevan gown in his episcopal 
ministrations to the very last, preferring it, from its association with 
his younger days, to the ordinary robes of an Anglican'bishop ; robes 
which in the earlier period of his episcopate he did not even possess.t 
To return from this short digression to the beautiful communion 
tokens. Their whole history and various methods of manufacture is 
very fully entered into by Mr. Alex. J. S. Brook, and the subject 
possesses far more of interest than the tokens themselves would 
suggest. We give a few illustrations of these curious objects. 


PAR) ¢ 
1717 





INNERKIP, 1704. PARTON, 1717. ST. CUTHBERT’S, EDINBURGH, 1776. 





TALBOLTON, 1800. NORTH KIRK, LEITH, 1816. 
COMMUNION TOKENS. 


The communion tokens are small metal badges. Most of them 
were punched, others occasionally were cast, the whole subject, how- 
ever, is thoroughly discussed by Mr. Brook, and to his article we must 
refer those of our readers who may wish to pursue the subject fully. 
None are known to exist, we are told, of the sixteenth century but a 
few remain of the early part of the seventeenth. (Is this a slip in 
the account for “‘seventeenth ” and “ eighteenth” centuries?) The 
earliest of which an illustration is given is that of Innerkip parish, 
Renfrewshire, 1704; this illustration we reproduce. It is followed 
closely by one belonging to Parton parish in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright 1717, of which also we give an illustration, as we also 





* See: Life and Times of John Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen. By the Rev. W. 
Walker, M.A., LL.D. p. 276, etc. 

+See: Neale’s Life and Times of Patrick Torry, D.D., where we also learn 
(p. 82) that bishops Sandford and Gleig were the first to introduce the use of lawn 
sleeves in place of the Genevan gown. This they did (1812) on ‘‘ every sacrament 
day,” and it was noted as an innovation. 
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do of one of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh 1776, another of Tar- 
bolton parish 1800, and one of the North Kirk of Leith dated 1816. 
We have now gone through this really splendid record of what 
must have been a very wonderful collection of Scotch antiquities. 
Besides the contributors whose names we have already mentioned, 
may be added those of Sir A. Mitchell, Dr. Joseph Anderson, the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, Dr. David Murray, Professor John Ferguson 
and others, who at once attest the high character of the literary con- 
tents of the book. In closing this slight sketch, we must congratulate 
all those who have been concerned in the production of this volume, 
the publishers, the editor, the different writers, and the printers, on 
the success of their combined undertaking. The book is very 
appropriately dedicated, by the publishers and the printers, with 
special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. We beg also to 
return our thanks, and those of our readers, to the publishers for their 
kindness in lending us the wood blocks which illustrate this article. 


Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Stones witb ancient markings for playing tbe game 
of Merelles. 


In the Religuarv (New Series, Vol. iii., p. 25) mention is made by 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., of the discovery of a stone marked with 
the lines necessary for playing the game of Merelles, and which was 
found built into one of the walls of Scarborough Castle. The exis- 
tence of this stone at Scarborough may be usefully compared with 
stones similarly marked, and which have been found in the walls of 
Hargrave church, Northamptonshire, and Sempringham priory church, 
in Lincolnshire. There is an interesting paper on these latter by the 
Rev. R. S. Baker, rector of Hargrave, in the Associated Societies’ 
Report for 1871, where a plan is given showing how the game is 
played. Mr. Baker calls the game “Peg Meryl.” This rather 
mysterious looking name may be easily explained by the fact that 
the game is often played with pegs, which are fixed into holes 
marked in the lines. The game is played by two persons with two 
sets of pegs, nine in number on either side, and the main object of 
each player is to fix three pegs in a row, his opponent endeavouring 
to do the same, and, at the same time, to thwart the first player in 
his endeavours. The stones found at Hargrave and Sempringham 
seem to be of as early a date, if not earlier than that found at 
Scarborough. ‘The game is still commonly played by the farm lads 
and others in the rural parts of the East and North Ridings of York- 
shire. Can any of our readers refer to the finding of other stones 
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in buildings, marked for the game? With regard to the name 
“ Merelles ” (and ‘‘ Nine Men’s Morris,” by which the game is also 
known), Professor Skeat, to whom we referred, has very kindly sent 
us an off-print from the PAilological Society's Transactions, 1888-90, 
pp. 150-171, where he has explained the derivation and meaning of 
the names as follows :—‘* MERELLES, a game originally played with 
counters. Also spelt meri/s ; and in Shakespeare nine-men’s morris, 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, ii., \. 98.) Of French origin. Cot- 
grave has: ‘Ze Jeu des Merelles, the boyish game called Merils, 
or five-penny Morris; plaied here most commonly with stones, 
but in France with pawns, or men made of purpose and tearmed 
Merelles. ‘The modern French has mare/lle, which is explained 
to be the game played with counters, called in modern French 
méreau, and in old French mere/. There are thus two forms; old 
French merelle, fem., and old French mere/, masc. The latter 
appears to be the original, and appears also as mare/, meaning a 
counter, a medal, originally a bit of common metal, usually lead, 
which was used as a counter or ticket for various purposes, 
especially of calculation or as vouchers. The masculine form 
marel, would make the plural as mareaux, and this is the par- 
ticular form which appears in English as morris. For information, 
see merel, s.m., and merele, or merelle, s.f., in Godefroy; and 
merallus, merellus, in Ducange. The old French mere/ier meant the 
board on which the game. was played. The ultimate etymology is 
doubtful ; but as the Latin mera//us sometimes meant ‘a piece of 
money of small value,’ and Ducange gives a verb merare, to 
distribute alms, I think it is highly probable that these words are 
from Latin merere, mereri,to earn, deserve. It appears that these 
counters were actually given to chaplains as vouchers for the masses 
they had said. They could, of course, claim payment accordingly.” 


Southwell Minster. 


In the last number of the Re/iguary we printed an inventory, and 
recorded some notes relating to the choral arrangement of Southwell 
collegiate church. We have since come upon the following letter 
from archbishop Sandys to Lord Burleigh, from which it would 
appear that the archbishop had much to do with rescuing Southwell 
chapter from the dissolution with which it was imminently threatened 
at the time. We are not aware that this letter has been printed 
before, and it will, we think, be read with interest. It has been 
reserved for ‘those greedie Cormorants” of the present century 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to ‘‘ swallow up” that which other 
ages had spared. 

Edwyn Sandys, archbishop of York, was consecrated to the 
bishopric of Worcester on St. Thomas’ Day (Dec. 21), 1559, and 
afterwards translated to London, where he was enthroned on July 
2oth, 1570. In 157% he was further translated to the primacy of 
the northern province, and was enthroned at York, by proxy, on 
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March 13th, 157%. He died at the archbishop’s palace at South- 
well, July roth, 1588, and was buried on the south side of the altar 
in the collegiate church; but the tomb has since been very wrongfully 
shifted to another part of the church. It bears a well-known figure 
of the archbishop, vested in a very remarkable chasuble of a post- 
reformation form, not altogether unlike in shape those worn by the 
Lutheran clergy in Scandinavia at the present day. The letter is 
written on one side of a folded sheet of paper, and has been sealed 
with a signet seal. The impression is now much worn, but it is 
evidently the same as that attached to another letter of the arch- 
bishop contained in the same volume, the impression of which is 
much clearer, and it may thus be deciphered as bearing a shield of 
the modern arms of the See of York impaled by those of Sandys : 
A fesse indented between three crosses crosslets fitchée. 


Lansd MS., 52, fo. 175. 


My Honorable good Lord, This Bringer cometh vnto yo" for the 
defence of the Church of Southwell, w™ is sore assaulted. I spake 
to hir ma“ in it, and gaue hir a Note in writing of it, when I toke 
my leaue: the Quene tould me that the Earle of Zeycistor had 
moued hir in the matter. I prayed hir Ma‘ in the Churches behalf, 
that if we could not finde gratious fauour w™ we loked for, that at 
the least, we might haue the Benefite of hir Lawes for our defence ; 
w™ thing® would serue o" tourne. I haue at this tyme written an 
earnest Lré to the Earle of Zeycistor and I well hope, that he will 
deale no further in it, and I shall hartely pray yo" L: to continue 
yo" good and honorable fauo’ towards that Church, and not suffer 
those greedie Cormorants, to swallow it vp, w™ in trueth haue none 
Interest vnto it. But these men must liue by other mens losses. I 
haue bene at great Chardges about that Church, I haue traualed 
much for it, and that is all the gaine that I shall euer gett by it. I 
onely seeke herein the glorie of god, the maintenance of learninge 
and Religion, w® thinge to doe I am in Conscience compelled. 
And thus Comending*® this Cause to yo" wonted favour, and 
honorable consideracén : I coménd yo" good L: to the good direc- 
tion of god’s holy spirit. Bushopthorpe this xxj™ (sic) of Aprill 1587. 

Y* L most bounden 
E. Ebor 


[Addressed on back of second page| 
To the right Honorable 
my singular good Lord the 
L: high Threasorer of 
England. / 
[ Endorsed in a different and more modern hand ] 
xtx. 
xxi Ap 1587 
Archb. of Yorke 
In behalf of the Church of Southwell. 
XXXUV. 
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The marking of the Troy weigbts in 1587. 


Tuis paper explains itself. The entire system of marking weights 
after they had been verified, is one of more importance than it might 
perhaps at first sight appear to be. The different marks used at 
different times and places were very numerous, and there seems 
little doubt that in many cases the same stamps were also used for 
other purposes, as for instance, that of marking plate in towns where 
there was no Goldsmiths’ company established. In London, the 
Founders’ company tested and marked the avoirdupois weights, 
an office only taken from them in the second decade of the 
present century; and on the older London weights is to be seen the 
mark of an ewer (one of the charges in the shield of arms of the 
Founders company), struck on the weights, after they had been 
verified at Founders Hall. The London weights underwent a 
second process of marking at the Guildhall, when the sword of 
St. Paul from the city shield of arms was struck on them as well. 
On folio 24 of Lansdowne MSS., Vol. 52, there are drawings of a 
new Troy weight, and its inscription is given on a label thus: “E 
(crowned), a crowned rose, R (crowned), TRoy. Ww. "Rxx°. 1587.” 
It would be interesting to know whether the mark referred to as theirs, 
by the Goldsmiths’ company, was the leopard’s head, or the lion 
passant guardant. Probably it was the former of the two, and an in- 
spection of any troy weights extant, which are older than 1587, would 
show decisively which it was. Ona comparatively modern weight, we 
have seen the mark of the lion passant guardant, evidently struck from 
a punch used for marking plate. 
Lansd. MSS. 52, fo. 28. 
The humble peticoh of the Company of the goldsmithes. 

Wheras by hir Ma“ proclomacofi ther is apoynted to all hir Ma‘ 
subiectes vsinge the troye waighte to have the same marked w"™ hir 
Ma" marke of E. L. crowned w™ is to be marked in every City and 
towne wher the standerdes ar to remayne It may please yo" Honor 
for that ther is an ordynance Lawfully aucthorized amonge the 
Company of the goldsmithes (whoe have allwayes had the searche of 
the saide troye waight vsed amonge ther Company) that no man of 
the saide Company Vse any troy waighte but such waightes as shalbe 
admitted before the Wardens of the saide Company and the marke of 
their Hall sett vpon them, that the same ordynance maye remayne 
still in force, and that the saide company maye have the perfectinge 
of all suche Waightes as the goldsmithes shall Vse and then to sett 
on hir Ma“** marke and the accustomed marke of ther Hall, to the 
eande the same maye be exactly and trewly performed and done. 
And that if any officer w™ shall have the fixinge of troy Waightes in 
any City or towne wher the said standerdes shall remaine shall 
happen to fixe them vniustly yet the fault ther of maye not therby be 
imputed to the Company of the goldsmithes 


[Endorsed in a more modern hand.] 


17 Dec. 1587. The Company of the Goldsmithes of London. 
That y' may haue y* searchinge and markeinge of y® 
Troie waight to be vsed in london, with y* marke etc. 
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SCALE OF INCHES 


MEDIFVAI. CHALICE AND PATEN OF GOLD, RECENTLY FOUND BURIED 
IN NORTH WALES. 
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The Coinage of 158°. 
Lansd. MSS. 52, fo. 7. 


The assaies taken at the starr chamber of the monies marked w™ 
the scallop shelle before the Queenes ma“ most honorable privie 
Counsell the xxx of may 1587 Richard martin being then warden 
& m‘ worker of her ma“ monies viz 
Silver monies) w™ weere found to holde in peeces 
of the camel xij* vj* ij* & ob* the w™ being lix® 
derd of xj ws mms & tolde did hold in every {"™ 
ii*wts fine ll wtz one w™ thother by tale 


and at the assay - - - xj” 7‘wts q’ 


x! iij qthinees yinites 


Golde monies| peeces of xxx* xv° angels 
of y° standerd | di angels & q'* angels the 
of xxiij'S {w being wayed & then told 


|e were found to holde in 


xxxvj! j° xj* iijq’™"="* q 


17" di did hold in every ll** one 
‘) w™ thother by tale 
and at the assay - - xxiij'® iij®* di 





Quarterly Wotes on Archxological. Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies. | 


It will, perhaps, be remembered that while the Quarterly Notes for April were 
passing through the press, we received a communication from Canon Scott 
Robertson just in time to mention it, recording the discovery of the chalice and 
paten with other articles, in the grave of archbishop Hubert Walter at 
Canterbury. It is a strange coincidence that while the Quarterly Notes for 
July are in the printers’ hands, there should again come news, that a remark- 
able chalice and paten of medieval date have been discovered, buried in the 
ground, on the side of a bye-road leading from Dolgelly to Barmouth, 
in North Wales. More strange is it still, that this discovery should have 
been made by workmen in the employment of Mr. Pritchard Morgan, who 
is engaged in a search for native gold in the mountains of Wales. The 
chalice and paten which have been thus strangely unearthed, are of solid gold, 
although it is said to be gold of a low standard of purity. The first intima- 
tion of the discovery was apparently that which was given to the public in 
the Jilustrated London News of June 14, and which was accompanied by an 
illustration of the chalice and paten drawn to scale, and which we are 
fortunately enabled to reproduce for our readers’ inspection (Plate xvi). It 
will be seen at once from the picture that the vessels are of an early date. 
The shallow bowl of the chalice (made perhaps a little too shallow by an error 
of the draughtsman), the decided lip to the bowl, the round foot, and the 
trumpet-shaped spread of the lower part of the stem, leave no doubt as to 
the early character of the vessel. The knot may be compared, in some 
measure, with that of the chalice fqund in the coffin of Archbishop William 
de Melton (1317—1340) at York. The stem immediately above and below the 
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knot, and the lower part of the spread of the base, are highly enriched with 
a beautiful leaf device and other ornamentation. We should be disposed to 
say from the general appearance of the chalice in the drawing, that its date 
cannot be much later than circa 1300; but a careful inspection of the vessel 
itself might of course lead us to modify, in some measure, this opinion. 

The paten is of Type D (Archeological Journal, Vol. xliii., p. 153), with the 
second depression sexfoil. In the centre is engraved a figure of The Majesty, 
with a surrounding band which garries the sentence: IN NOMINE PATRIS ET 
FILII ET SPIRITVS SANCTI AM. The upper spandrels have the evangelistic 
symbols and names of St. Matthew and St. John, the lower spandrels the symbols 
and names of St. Mark and St. Luke, and the two remaining spandrels, on either 
side of the central device, are filled with a beautiful and free leaf device. It 
is said that the chalice and paten together weigh about 46 ounces, but we think 
there must be some mistake as to this. 

When found they were, we are told, encrusted with vegetable matter, and were 
taken by Mr. Morgan to ‘‘ experts” in London, by whom, we presume, they were 
cleaned. As we know nothing accurately of what was done with them, or to them, 
we forbear to make any further comment than to say that with the British Museum 
and the Society of Antiquaries, not to mention local societies ready at hand, 
it does: seem very unaccountable that antiquaries and the public at large 
should be left to learn the first intimation of so important a discovery through a 
chance notice and picture in an illustrated newspaper. It is greatly to be hoped 
that no injury has been unintentionally done to these beautiful vessels through the 
ignorance of any of those to whom they may have been entrusted for the purpose 
of cleaning. It cannot, indeed, be too strongly urged that discoveries of such 
importance as this one is, should be at once communicated to the authorities of 
the British Museum or to the Society of Antiquaries, and that any cleaning or 
necessary repair should alone be permitted under the careful superintendence of 
the authorities of one or other of these institutions. Antiquaries will no doubt 
soon have an opportunity of carefully examining these remarkable vessels, and we 
shall learn more in regard to them, and the circumstances of their discovery ; 
meanwhile, our readers will be glad to see the illustrations which originally 
accompanied the notice of their discovery. The chalice and paten will, of course, 
find their proper resting-place in the national collection in Bloomsbury. With 
the exception of Bishop Foxe’s chalice and paten at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, they are the only medieval chalice and paten known to be in existence 
in this country which are made of gold. 

® & % 
The past session of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES has, we believe, been unusually 
fruitful in the importance of the subjects discussed at the weekly meetings. We 
alluded in the Religuary for April to Mr. Jackson’s paper and the remarkable 
exhibition of spoons which accompanied it. One of the most remarkable of the 
subsequent discussions was, of course, that on the discoveries made in the tomb of 
archbishop Hubert Walter at Canterbury ; but for particulars of these discoveries 
we must refer our readers to the paper of Canon Scott Robertson in our present 
number. Another important paper was read at an earlier date, bringing the 
proposal of Messrs. G. E. Fox, F.S.A. and W. H. St. John Hope for the com- 
plete and systematic excavation of the site of Silchester before the Society. This 
paper was read on February 17th, After the paper had been read, and the 
President (Dr. John Evans, F.R.S.) had opened the discussion which followed, 
Professor Middleton spoke of the great importance of excavations on the site of 
Silchester, and proposed the following resolution, which was carried unanimously : 
** That a systematic and complete examination of the site of the Roman City of 
Silchester is desirable, and that the Council be requested to consider the steps 
necessary for continuing excavations on the spot.” Antiquaries will await with 
deep interest the important results which may be looked for, now that the 
careful exploration of Silchester is about to be taken in hand. We would again 
draw the attention of our readers to the importance of the ‘‘ Research Fund” 
which, on the initiation of the President, the Society of Antiquaries has under- 
taken toraise. The object is to raise a capital sum of £3,000, the interest of 
which may be devoted, under the direction of the President and Council, to the 
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furtherance of such works as the excavation of the site of Silchester. At present 
about £1,800 has been raised. The anniversary of the Society was held on 
St. George’s day (April 23rd), when the President delivered his annual address. 
The nett result of the gains and losses of the Society during the year then past is 
an accession of nineteen fellows. Among the deaths recorded is that of the 
‘* father” of the Society, Mr. T. H. Southby, who was elected so far back as 
December 21st, 1826; other names better known, however, in the field of 
archeology are those of Mr. Edward Hailstone, Sir J. A. Picton, Mr. J. T. Wood, 
Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, K.C.M.G., Mr. William Maskell, and Prebendary 
Scarth, the loss of all of whom by death, the Society has to lament. 


% & & 


At the meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on May Sth, the Rev. 
E. G. Woop, B.D., commenting on the alleged formation of Ely diocese out of 
that of Lincoln, said :—‘‘ The theory he maintained was that the ancient diocese 
of Ely as existing until the present century, and comprising Cambridgeshire and 
the Isle of Ely, could not with accuracy be said to have been formed out of the 
diocese of Lincoln. Reference to the charter of Edward the Confessor shewed 
that no bishop could exercise any spiritual jurisdiction over or on any of the 
possessions of the monastery, either within or without the Isle. Unquestionably 
the whole Isle was exempt. Other considerations’ would reduce the possible 
northern limit of the jurisdiction of the bishops of Dorchester to the Devil’s Dyke 
and even with’ great probability to the Fleam Dyke. Certainly Lincoln 
(Dorchester) had no lands north of the latter as shown by Domesday ; while even 
south of Fleam Dyke Ely possessed lands and manors. , A probable estimate 
would be that while over 350,000 acres the bishops of Dorchester exercised no 
jurisdiction, they possibly did do so, within the remaining 166,000, though not 
exclusively by any means. Hence the possible extent of territorial jurisdiction 
exercised by Dorchester was very small compared with that of the exempt 
jurisdiction. That Remigius, the first Norman bishop, under whom the see was 
removed from Dorchester to Lincoln, did endeavour to exercise jurisdiction, not 
only without but within the Isle, is of course quite certain. But it is submitted 
that this was a usurpation. Certainly, as the Liber Eiliensis discloses, abbot 
Simeon’s submission to the claim of Remigius to have the right of consecrating 
him excited great indignation at Ely. His successor, abbot Richard, successfully 
resisted the encroachment, and was so far from recognizing Lincoln that he 
selected Herbert of Losinga (bishop of Norwich) to perform the solemn dedication 
of the new shrine of St. Etheldreda. It was undoubted that the idea of making 
Ely the see of the new bishop originated with abbot Richard. He obtained the 
King’s (Henry I.) consent, and messengers were in fact on their way to Rome to 
obtain the Pope’s Bull of Confirmation, when Richard died and the proceedings 
were suspended. Hervey, bishop of Bangor, having fled from his see owing to 
the turbulence of the Welsh, was appointed by the king to take charge of the 
monastery. The next steps are recorded in a series of documents, whose genuine- 
ness has on several grounds been assailed both by Selden and by Wharton, but 
defended by Bentham. These documents are (1) a letter from St. Anselm to Pope 
Paschal II. reciting that the diocese of Lincoln being too extensive for one bishop 
to efficiently perform his duty, it was desirable to found a new bishopric whose see 
should be Ely—no mention made of territory. He suggests that compensation 
should be made to Lincoln ‘ pro iis que assumuntur de...ecclesia (Lincolniensi) 
ad instaurandum novum episcopatum.’ And he says Robert Bloet the bishop 
of Lincoln was quite willing. (2) Reply of the Pope assenting and reciting 
St. Anselm’s words as to the size of Lincoln and commending Hervey to him. 
(3) Bull establishing the see, and leaving the delimitation of territory to the King, 
the archbishop, and the bishop of Lincoln. (4) Charter of Henry I. dated at 
Nottingham on St. Etheldreda’s day 1108, founding the see and describing the 
extent of territory, and adding the manor of Spaldwick in Huntingdonshire with 
its appendents Somersham and Bluntisham, heretofore belonging to Ely, was 
given to Lincoln, ‘pro subjectione et omnibus Episcopalibus consuetudinibus,’ 
and that this was done by the advice and consent of Pope Paschal. Upon these 
documents he submitted first that the statement of St. Anselm was (though 
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undoubtedly made in good faith) misleading; it was probably suggested to him 
by the promoters of the scheme in order to save the amour propre of Lincoln : next 
that it is inconsistent with the statements of the chroniclers that Robert Bloet was 
violently opposed to the scheme : then that if the real motive had been that stated 
the obvious remedy was to erect some of the far-distant parts, e.g. Oxon and Berks 
and Bucks into a new see, rather than the comparatively near territory indicated, 
the detaching (if it were really a detaching) of which could not have appreciably 
relieved Lincoln : lastly that St. Anselm being a foreigner would be exceedingly 
unlikely to be acquainted with the peculiar position of Ely. On the Charter it 
was submitted that the averment as to Spaldwick was suspicious, (1) no such 
advice is contained in the Bull, (2) the terms used are very different from St. 
Anselm’s—the latter suggest merely an exchange of lands and revenues, the former 
compensation for loss of spiritual jurisdiction, and savours unpleasantly of simony. 
It was suggested that inasmuch as the hidage of Spaldwick with Somersham and 
Bluntisham was almost exactly equal to the hidage of the lands of Lincoln in 
Cambridgeshire as shown by Domesday, the exchange was simply temporal and 
proves nothing with regard to jurisdiction. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
Hundred Rolls shew that in the time of Edward I. Lincoln had no lands in 
Cambridgeshire. Peter de Blois and Giraldus are neither of them trustworthy ; 
still their opinion of the origin of the see was that it was due to political causes, 
the king feeling that he could deal more influentially with a bishop at Ely than 
with an abbot. Take it for what it is worth, it is inconsistent with the statement 
of the documents, The more accurate way of stating the origin of the see would 
seem to be that it was formed by the conversion of the abbatial jurisdiction of Ely 
into that of a bishop, having his see at Ely ; and that to the territory over which 
the abbots had heretofore exercised such jurisdiction there were added portions of 
the county of Cambridge, over which certain bishops including the bishop of 
Lincoln (and possibly the old bishop of Dorchester) had wielded episcopal 
authority.” 

A memoir upon the same subject by Precentor Venables was read, in which he 
quoted Eadmer, Robert de Monte, and other early annalists, as supporting the 
more commonly received opinion. 


& & % 
The ROyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND held its meeting at 
Kilkenny on May 2oth, under the presidency of Lord Tames W. But +. An 


important and very interesting paper by Mr. K. Langrishe, architect to the dean 
and chapter of Kilkenny, and a vice-president of the Society, was read, dealing 
with the early history of the bishopric of Ossory. Kilkenny Cathedral and the other 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood were inspected, and much interest was 
taken in the cross which Mrs. Graves has erected over the grave of her husband, 
the late Rev. James Graves, who was the founder of the Suciety, and 
the inaugurator of the systematic study of Irish antiquities, which is 
now being so successfully carried out by this and other associations. Besides 
Mr. Langrishe’s paper, which we regret that we cannot find space even 
to epitomise, Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A., and other members, contributed valuable 
communications to the meeting. Several contributions to the museum were 
anrounced, and we are thoroughly glad to learn that it has been finally decided 
that the museum is to remain at Kilkenny. A very important discussion arose 
as to the reparation and preservation of Kilmallock Abbey, but we are not sure 
that we think the decision arrived at, to leave the reparation to the Government, 
was a wise one. A generous list of contributions had been obtained by the 
Society, towards the reparation, and we think the members would have acted 
wisely had they kept the work in their own hands. ‘‘ Restoration” by the State 
is rather like manufacture by machinery, instead of handwork. 


& & % 


We observe in the present exhibition of the RoyAL ACADEMY, a design by 
Messrs, Carpenter and Ingledew for the re-arrangement of the interior of Armagh 
cathedral church. Owing to the munificence of that prince among prince bishops, 
the late Lord John George Beresford (Primate of Ireland from 1822 to 1862), 
Armagh cathedral was almost rebuilt some sixty years ago, under the supervision, 
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we believe, of Mr. Cottingham. All traces of antiquity, as well as peculiarities of 
Irish work, were then most unfortunately obliterated. To those who do not know 
the building, it may be roughly compared to St. Asaph in size and plan, although 
not in style. The plan is that of a plain cross church with a low central tower, 
the nave alone having aisles. Hitherto, the transepts and choir have been 
separated from the nave by a solid stone screen or pulpitum. This, it would seem, 
is to be removed, and the church parochialized in its interior arrangement. 
What, moreover, strikes us as a very great mistake, is the proposed re-arrange- 
ment of the choir stalls. Instead of according to ancient: precedent, the dean 
and precentor sitting in the two first stalls at the entrance of the choir, their 
stalls, and those of the other members of the chapter, are to be shoved up to the 
east end of the range of stalls, and those at the west, left we presume, for the 
use of the public, thus forming a sort of chancel to the choir !! 


® ® & 


While touching on the subject of an Irish ¢athedral church, we would express 
our deep regret, that according to the reports of the Synod in the newspapers, 
the Irish church has decided on the dissolution of several of the cathedral 
chapters. A more lamentable act could hardly have been perpetrated. The act 
of disestablishment spared these religious bodies, and now it is to be the act of 
the church herself to put an end to religious corporations, whose origin is lost in 
the obscurity of ages. If cathedral offices are to be looked upon merely as 
conferring titles on clergymen, then the sooner they are all dissolved and gone, the 
better ; but we had hoped that in the present day their true position was better 
recognized than formerly, and that such an act as that which the general Synod 
of the Church of Ireland has been guilty of, would have been absolutely impossible. 
On some future occasion we hope we may be able to give a brief account of some 
of the lesser and almost unknown of the ancient cathedral churches of Ireland. 


% & % 


We very much regret to hear that at the vestry meeting at Easter last, the vicar and 
churchwardens of St. Michael’s church, Wood Street, London (Plate xvii.), carried 
a proposition for its demolition. Why, we should like toask. The church is 
one of considerable value architecturally, although more so perhaps in matters of 
detail than in its general effect. It possesses many interesting associations, one 
of which is that in the older building destroyed in the fire, was buried the 
skull of King James IV. of Scotland, who was slain, as is usually believed, 
on the field of Flodden. The King’s body, according to the common account, 
was found on the field of battle, and was brought to the monastery of Sheea in 
Surrey, where it was buried. At the reformation the monastery was plundered, 
and according to Stow, the body of the King, wrapped up in lead, was placed in 
a room with some lumber, where he himself saw it. While it was there some 
workpeople cut off the head, and one Lancelot Young, glazier to Queen Elizabeth, 
liking the sweet scent (!) of the materials which had been used in the 
embalming, took it to his house and in the end gave it to the sexton of St. 
Michael’s, who buried it in the church. The present building was, we may 
mention, one of Sir Christopher Wren’s designs, and our readers can judge of the 
appearance of the interior, from the woodcut on the opposite page. 


% # & 
We have already alluded to the death of Mr. Edward Hailstone, of Walton Hall, 
Yorkshire, F.S.A., he died at the age of 72 years. Mr. Hailstone was formerly 
a solicitor at Bradford, and succeeded his father as law clerk to the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal Company. In literary and antiquarian circles he was widely 
known for his extensive collection of literary, artistic, and antique treasures, 
probably the finest in the north of Engiand. Mr. Hailstone was a leading 
member of the Yorkshire Archeological Society. He received a medal and 
diploma in recognition of services rendered in connection with the Exhibition of 
1851. We understand that the whole of his collection, the work of over half-a- 
century, will shortly be dispersed. The famous collection of Yorkshire books, etc., 
has been left to the dean and chapter of York, for preservation in the Minster 
library ; but the rest of his library and works of art will be sold. 
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During some alterations which are being made in the chancel of the church of 
Harpswell, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, a sepulchral slab has been found 
bearing on its surface an incised effigy of a priest in his chasuble, and the legend 
in Longobardic capitals : 


»s IOHAN . GERE. IADYS . PSON . DE. 
HERPPESWELL . GYT . IC[I]. DEY. 
DE .SA. [A]LM[E]. EYT MERCI. 


That is, ‘‘ John Gere, late parson of Harpswell, lies here, on whose soul may God 
have mercy.” The letters enclosed within brackets are effaced in the original. 


so % & 


The annual meeting of THE WARWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHASOLO- 
cists’ F1—ELD CLUB was held at the Museum, Warwick, on March 24th, under 
the presidency of the Rev. P, B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S. Papers were read 
by the President on ‘‘ Extinct Fossil and Recent Birds,” illustrated by large draw- 
ings ; by Mr. W. Andrews, F.G.S., V.P., on the ‘* Discovery of Blue Slate in the 
Cambrian Rocks, in North Warwickshire”; by Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., hon. 
secretary, on the “* Warwickshire Feldon,” illustrated by prints, drawings, plans, 
&c.; and by Mr. T. W. Whitley, ‘‘ Notes on Shakespeare and the Warwickshire 
Parliament members of his day.” The attendance was not so large as usual 
owing to unfavourable weather. ‘lhe balance-sheet was a satisfactory one, and 
arrangements were made for the five excursions for the year. The first excur- 
sion took place on May 22nd, the meeting place being at Kirtlington, Oxford ; 
the geologists finding ample scope for their investigations in the section 
exposed by a new line of railway, and in the various quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Archzologists visited the churches of Kirtlington, Bletchington, 
Hampton Poyle, Kidlington, and Woodstock, each of which presented features 
more or less interesting, Kidlington especially so, the screens between the 
chancel, its aisles and nave being nearly perfect. The second excursion 
(June 19th) embraced subjects of archzeological interest only, the place of meeting 
being fixed at Coventry; the objects visited were in the neighbourhood. Bran- 
don Castle, of which only the mounds and fragments of masonry remain. 
Wolston Church (cruciform) exhibiting examples of Norman and Transition work ; 
in the same parish are remains of a priory incorporated with a farm house. Knight- 
low, with its tumulus and base of a medieval cross ; and Dunchurch, in which is a 
house said to have been the rendezvous of the gunpowder conspirators in 1605. 
The church itself is an interesting example. The proceedings embraced a visit to 
Rugby School and Museum, in which are preserved the collection of the late 
M. H. Bloxam, Esq., F.S.A., a former president of the Club. The next place of 
note on the programme was Brownsoon, in the churchyard of which the veteran 
antiquary was buried ; Newbold-on-Avon, Newnham Regis and its desecrated 
church, and Church Lawford followed, and Coventry completed the scheme for the 


day. 
& & % 


Extensive excavations have been recently made on the site of the destroyed 
church of the Augustinian priory at Kenilworth, which lay south of the present 
churchyard, the foundations of the nave of the church have been traced, showing 
it to have been without aisles, the cloister being on the south side ; base moldings 
of the west and south doorways, and of the piers which supported the central 
tower have also been found, with traces of the wall of the transepts. It has been 
decided to clear the site if sufficient funds can be raised to allow of the work to 
be thoroughly done. The floor of the nave seems to remain intact. 


[We very much regret that, owing to the pressure on our space, several interest- 
ing communications which have been kindly sent for insertion in the Quarterly 
Notes for July, are unavoidably held over till October. ] 
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Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.| 


A History OF CUMBERLAND. By Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., LL.M., 
F.S.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. London: Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo., pp. 311, 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d.—If a little disappointment has been experienced with some 
of the previous volumes, none will be felt with this, the latest addition to the 
series of County Histories of which Mr. Elliot Stock is the publisher. We 
wish, indeed, that the History of Cumberland by the learned chancellor of 
Carlisle had been the first to appear, and this not merely because it is so very 
well done, and so would have made a good start for the series, but 
because it affords an excellent scheme, on the lines of which it would 
have been well for the succeeding volumes to have been cast. As it stands, 
it is the sixth volume which has appeared, and we hope that the authors of 
the future volumes will take it as their model. It was to be expected that, 
written by Chancellor Ferguson, the book would be exceptionally well done, 
and would take a higher level than could be expected in all other cases ; 
but this it does in a more marked degree than we think could have been 
anticipated by most people. There is only one thing we wish were different, 
and that is we wish that Mr. Stock could have scen his way to have added 
a map and a few good plans to the book. A map, at least, would have added 
much to the value of the book, and would have conduced to the comfort 
with which it could have been studied. We throw out this hint as a 
suggestion for the future. Chancellor Ferguson’s plan of writing the history of the 
county is laid so completely on topographical lines, and no doubt rightly so 
in order to be clear and intelligible, that the absence of a good map is the 
more felt. As a guide to our readers we proceed to give, according to our 
custom, a very brief summary of the contents of the book. The first 
chapter is introductory, and deals with the early inhabitants, and the traces 
they have, here and there, left of themselves. The next five chapters the 
author devotes to a detailed discussion of the Roman occupation, and of the 
history, effects, remains, and traces of remains of that occupation. This 
portion of the book is an exceedingly clear and valuable epitome of the 
Roman connection with the district which now forms the county of Cumberland ; 
and carefully sifting the wheat from the chaff, tells us all that is really known, 
or that has been certainly ascertained by means of research. These chapters, 
by themselves, and somewhat expanded in matters of detail which are here 
necessarily compressed, would, if published separately, form an admirable 
guide to Roman Cumberland. We venture to throw this out as another 
suggestion. Passing from this part of the book we come to four excellent 
chapters (vii., viii., ix., x.) on ‘‘ Strathclyde,” ‘‘ Cumbria,” ‘‘ The land of 
Carlisle,’ and “Cumberland,” respectively. Then succeeds in four chapters 
{xi., xii., xiii., xiv.) the history of the Norman settlement, under the separate 
subject matter of “The Baronies,” ‘‘The Forest of Carlisle,” ‘‘ The City,” and 
‘*The Church,” respectively. The baronies are taken seriatim, and each has 
its history carefully told, the author regretting that the space at his disposal 
prohibited him from entering on a history of the various manors of which the 
baronies are composed. His readers will share the author’s regret, but it 
was manifestly out of the question to have attempted to include a history of the 
manors, in a volume of the size of that now before us. The history of the 
Forest of Carlisle is more easily dealt with, and its chief interest seems to 
centre in the comparatively modern period of the last two hundred years, and 
the law suits which have taken place (and which, perhaps, have still to take 
place) respecting the rights claimed in the Forest. The history of the City 
is of course the history of Carlisle, and the author has given a very careful 
outline of this; a full history of Carlisle would, however, even in a con- 
densed form, easily fill a much larger volume by itself, although the 
foundations only of its history were dealt with. The history of the Church, 
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includes, of course, the foundation of the bishopric of Carlisle, in 1133, by 
Henry I. In chapter xv. we have the Scottish Wars from 1173 and 1174, 
when William the Lion laid siege to Carlisle, until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when, we are told, they ‘‘died down.” The fourteenth century was 
(by the way) in the opinion of the author, the most miserable which the 
inhabitants of Cumberland had to endure (page 233). The following chapter 
(xvi.) is devoted to the fifteenth century, which seems to have been unmarked 
by any local events of much importance. Chapter xvii. brings us to the 
Reformation period, and the Border Warfare, which seems to have been 
especially vigorous at the time, although it can scarcely ever have been wholly 
absent. The next chapter (xviii.) is drily headed “ The Troubles,” and relates 
to the Commonwealth, the Restoration, and the Revolution; and from it we 
pass to the fairly recent events of last century—the Jacobite risings of 1715 
and 1745, and the important part Cumberland, and particularly Carlisle, had 
to take inthem. The last chapter relates to miscellaneous matters, and brings 
the history down to railways and our own time. At the end is given, what 
we have no doubt is an excellent selection of histories, books, and papers, 
referring to Cumberland. No one is likely to be so familiar with local 
books, etc., as Chancellor Ferguson, and we have no doubt he has drawn up 
this list with his usual care. We hope that in this brief summary we have 
succeeded in giving some rough indication of the contents of the admirable 
buok, which, if it has taken Chancellor Ferguson, as it certainly must have 
done, great care and pains to produce, will, we feel sure, afford him (as it does his 
readers) genuine satisfaction now that it is finished. It is seldom, indeed, that 
a book is so thoroughly satisfactory as this one is. 
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, BLOOMSBURY AND ST. GILES: PAST AND PRESENT. By George Clinch. 


London: Truslove and Shirley. Crown quarto, pp. xii., 220. Price 12s. 6d.— 
This is distinctly an attractive book, and it is one which has evidently been com- 
piled with care; there are also several good full-page and other illustrations. 
Modern London (or what we call London, for London is properly speaking 
the city of London only) has gradually grown from the absorption into itself, 
by a regular process of expansion, of a number of outlying villages, hamlets, 
and suburbs, each of which once had a separate existence, with its own history 
and associations. The same natural process, of course, goes on in an old country 
like England, with all large and increasing towns; but in no case has it 
become possible for these absorbed places to lose their individuality so 
completely as they have done in London. To a thoughtful person there are 
few things more fascinating than to let the mind roam back in imagination, 
in some busy spot in London, and to endeavour to realize what the same 
part was in a past age, so thorough must the change, of necessity, have been. 
This is one thing which Mr. Clinch’s book will help the reader very easily 
to do with Bloomsbury and St. Giles; and in the sketches of their history 
which he gives, he has evidently taken care to be accurate, while several of the 
illustrations are reproductions of old plans, and pictures of the districts. We will 
not say that we think that the author brings much that is very original to add to 
the existing store of knowledge of the history of either of these districts, 
perhaps it was hardly to be expected that he should; but what is brought 
together has been carefully selected and arranged, and is pleasantly told. 
A great deal of scattered matter appears to have been usefully collected, and 
with the illustrations the book makes a nice addition to the local topographies 
of London. It is divided into thirteen chapters, the first eight of which 
relate to St. Giles, and the remaining five to Bloomsbury. There is much of 
course of interest in the past with both St. Giles and Bloomsbury, but it is 
rather with the more recent history of both that the majority of the public will 
be concerned ; and to this later part of the history Mr. Clinch chiefly devotes 
his book. We might cite many interesting items in the pages, but a small one has 
caught our eye, which seems noteworthy to those who are interested either 
in ecclesiastical, or in plate matters, and that is the statement (page 16) which 
is borne out by a quotation from the parish accounts, that, in the year 1716, 
the parishioners of St. Giles spent £199 in the purchase of a solid gold chalice. 
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Was this some sudden outburst of parochial piety, or what is the explanation ? 
Gold vessels, ecclesiastical or secular, are very rarely to be met with, and we 
hope this cup is still in existence. Mr. Clinch does not tell us whether it is. 
If it still remains, it should bear a very rare combination of hall marks, viz., 
the leopard’s head and lion passant, with the letters of the Britannia Standard 
alphabet. This, however, in passing. Although Mr. Clinch’s book is not 
exactly a deep book for the learned antiquary, it is a scholarly book, and one 
which will also, we think, catch the popular fancy. The illustrations are for 
the most part very well executed. 
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NORWOOD AND DULWICH : PAST AND PRESENT, with Historical and Descriptive 
Notes. By Alan M. Galer. London: Truslove and Shirley. Crown quarto, 

. Viii., 124. Price 6s. 6d.—The author says in the first chapter truly enough 
that but little information regarding Norwood is to be found in print, ‘‘ the reason 
is, of course, not far to seek. The district is of such modern growth that it 
cannot lay claim to any great history, but there are, nevertheless, a number of 
interesting facts with regard to Norwood which may be gleaned by the diligent 
enquirer. Centuries ago an immense forest filled the whole of the north of Surrey, 
of which the centre would now be represented by the town of Croydon. From time 
immemorial there had been in the heart of this wilderness a chapel, dedicated, 
with good reason, to St. John the Baptist; and as the years advanced there 
sprang up around the church a village which afterwards received the name of 
Croydon. To the north of the town there still remained, and remained for many 
years, a large wood called, from its position, Northwood. The wood has long 
ago disappeared, and all that is now left is the name of Norwood. But it is only 
quite recently that Norwood has been built over. Even at the beginning of this 
nineteenth century of ours it could be described as ‘a hamlet scattered round and 
extensive common.’” We have made this quotation from the first pages of 
Mr. Galer’s book because it really gives in brief the reason why Norwood cannot 
possess a history in the ordinary sense of the word, when taken to refer to the 
lives and doings of men. A district that was not long ago a vast wood, and before 
that part of a still vaster forest, cannot have very much of a history, yet it may be 
said that there is no part of England which, if research is undertaken, will not 
have something of interest to tell of itself in the past to those who care to know it ; 
and so it is with Norwood, and we have no doubt that to the many residents of 
that suburb of London Mr. Galer’s book will be especially welcome for the little 
he is able to tell them. With Dulwich the case is different: it has very much 
more of a history, and perhaps still more might have been elicited as to its earlier 
history than Mr. Galer has given. As it is, the history of Dulwich College here, 
as elsewhere, forms the chief portion of what is said. This is perhaps but 
natural, for it may be said that the history of Dulwich to the popular mind is the 
history of Dulwich College. Mr. Galer feelingly lam-nts the wholly needless 
change which has been made in the constitution of Alleyn’s interesting founda- 
tion ; but this age seems bent on a stupid destruction where a slight adaptation 
to altered times would have sufficed. Does anyone doubt this, then let the 
ancient municipal corporations, the cathedral and collegiate chapters, the universi- 
ties, the colleges of Eton and Windsor, and a host besides make reply. The book 
contains several illustrations. 
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LONDON UNDER ELIZABETH: A Survey by John Stow. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morley. London: Routledge. Demy 8vo. Price 2s. 6d.—This is a nicely 
printed edition of Stow’s ‘‘Svrvay,” with an introduction, and some useful 
notes ; and we should gladly have called the favourable attention of our readers 
to it, but for one most serious defect ; and that is, there is absolutely not even a 
rudimentary indication of such a thing as an index!! We wish to speak with due 
regard to the editor’s literary eminence, but for any person to produce an edition 
of Stow’s Survey of London without an index, is to produce, practically speaking, 
a useless volume ; and is to commit a crime for which he ought at least to 
have to stand in the pillory. Such a book, without an index, is really worse than 
useless, for it tempts a person to use it, and then wasted time and temper are the 
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only results. A judicious selection of round-mouthed, monosyllabic expletives 
given on the last page, ready to hand for use, would perhaps have afforded some 
slight consolation and comfort to those who will have turned, and turned in vain, 
to the index that is not. It is really a great pity that a book, which is otherwise 
all that could be wished, should be ruined on such an account. The book 
forms, we may add, Volume VIII. of what is called the ‘‘ Carisbrooke Series,” 
and but for the fatal flaw we have mentioned, it might have been a welcome 
addition to the library shelves of antiquaries and others who are interested in the 


history of London. 
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ScoTTIsH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS: The Days of James IV. 
(1488-1513). Arranged and edited by G. Gregory Smith, M.A. 16mo., cloth, 
pp. 219. London: David Nutt. Price 1s:—We have had occasion, in the two 
last numbers of the Re/iguary, to mention favourably some of the series of English 
History from Contemporary Writers, edited under the supervision of Mr. F, York 
Powell. The book before us appears to be an instalment of a similar series, 
relating to the history of Scotland ; we are glad that this is so, and that we are 
able to speak well of this, the first of the series. There is no doubt that this 
method of treating history has several advantages: it enables those whose atten- 
tion and study has drawn them to investigate minutely and carefully (and so 
become specialists in) the history of some particular period, to deal with that 
period. It, moreover, focusses the reader’s attention on that special period, 
and it makes it speak for itself in the persons of its writers. James IV., King of 
Scotland, was a mere boy, although double the age of either of his immediate 
predecessors, his father and grandfather, when he succeeded to the throne. His 
reign opened with the murder of his father, James III., and closed on the field of 
Flodden. It is, therefore, clearly marked off at both ends, from what went before, 
and from what followed after. It lasted just a quarter of a century, and it was, 
on the whole, a prosperous time for the Scotch nation, until the final and 
terrible disaster which ended it. Mr. Smith has, we think, made a good selection 
of the material, which is well linked together, and gives in places quite a vivid 
and spirited picture of the times, and this in the words, as far as possible, of 
contemporary writers. James IV. was himself a man of considerable mark, 
independently of the fact that he wasa king; and the part which he took of 
necessity in the events of his reign, is brought very well before us in the quotations 
which Mr. Smith has made. The strong influence which the king allowed 
the clergy, and particularly the wise and estimable bishop of Aberdeen, to 
exert over him, adds considerable interest to the record of his actions. At 
the end of the book Mr. Smith has added some useful notes relating to the 
authorities who are cited, to the blood relationship which existed between the 
king and his queen, Margaret Tudor, before their marriage, and to show this 
clearly a genealogical table is given. Other of the notes refer to the parliaments of 
the reign, the contemporary incumbents of the Scottish bishoprics, and other 
matters. Some nice illustrations are given, including as a frontispiece, a 
portrait of bishop Elphinstone, from the painting at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
with a fac-simile of his signature ‘‘ W2//s’ ab’donen,” from the treasurer’s accounts 
preserved at the college. It is much to be regretted that there is no existing 
portrait of the king. His son and successor, James V., is the first king of 
Scotland of whom a contemporary portrait is extant. We do not see that 
Mr. Smith alludes to this fact, although he might well have done so, in order 
to explain why the king’s likeness is not given, whereas the bishop of 
Aberdeen’s is. We ought to mention, for the benefit of our readers, that there 
is, on page 187, an excellent woodcut of a remarkable, round episcopal seal 
of Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld. The legend reads: s’, ROTVNDV’ 
GAWINI EPISCOPI DOVNKELD. In one of the notes Mr. Smith incidentally 
alludes to the final disposition of what. was, there is not much doubt, the skull 
of the unfortunate king ; unless, indeed, the Scotch story sometimes told that 
the king was not killed at Flodden, be true. On another page we have 
lamented the impending doom with which the church of St. Michael, Wood 
Street, London, where the skull is buried, is threatened. In concluding our 
notice of this little book, we would ask Mr. Smith whether he does not think 
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that he has made a slight slip on page 97, and confused the fletchers, who 
were arrow makers, with fleshers, who are the Scotch equivalents of our English 
butchers. We hope to see other succeeding books of this series as carefully 
and satisfactorily executed as this appears to be. 
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We have also received Vol. xxiv., No. 1, being Part xlvi. of Collections 
Historical and Archeological relating to Montgomeryshire and issued by the 
Powys-land Club to its members. It contains a discussion of the seal and 
motto of the County Council; a large number of Montgomeryshire Wills, 
transcribed from the originals at Somerset House, ranging from the end of 
the sixteenth to the middle of last century. A paper on the first Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury; a (geological) paper on the Breidden Hills; a paper on the 
Myddletons of Myddleton ; and another on Vlaidd Rhudd and his descendants. 
Some extracts and notes from enrolments of Exchequer pleas relating to 
Montgomeryshire ; a parochial account of Llanidloes, with a list of the mayors 
from 1561-2 to 1830-1; besides several shorter notes under the general 
heading ‘‘ Powysiana.” 


From the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland we have received the first part 
of Vol. I. (fifth series). This contains an account of the general meeting of 
the Association held in January last; and papers on Dudley Loftus (a Dublin 
antiquary of the seventeenth century); Celtic remains in England illustrated by 
four excellent plates ; these are followed by a paper on the ancient cliapter house of 
the prior and convent of Christchurch, Dublin. Some notes on the topography 
of Kerry; Tenants and Agriculture in Dublin in the fourteenth century—a 
subject little studied, but full of interest and importance. Some memoirs of 
the town of Youghal, by Mr. Rovert Day, F.S.A., with an interesting quotation 
confirming the supposition that there was a Goldsmith’s hall at Youghal, in 
which plate was marked as late as the seventeenth century. There are also some 
notes on the sheriffs of county Clare, together with several brief notes on various 
subjects cognate to the work of the Association, as well as some short reviews 
of books. The Association is much to be congratulated on its Journal. 


From the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society we have received the 
Annual Report and Transactions (Vol. x., Part III.) This contains much 
valuable matter, a good deal of which, however, including the President’s 
address, has not much to do with archzology ; but two papers at least, that on 
the “ Moorland Plym,” by Mr. R. Hansford Worth, C.E., and that on “‘ Some 
Extinct Cornish Families,” by Mr. W. C. Wade, will be of interest to the 
readers of the Re/iguary. Both these papers are illustrated ; Mr. Worth’s with 
several sketches, and Mr. Wade’s with a coloured plate of the arms of the 
families of Godolphin and Killygrew. 


We have also-to acknowledge the receipt of Part I. of Vol. xi. of the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society, edited by Mr. Chancellor Ferguson. It is so full of contents 
that we have scarcely space to run through them. Among much valuable 
matter (and these Proceedings have nothing but what is very solid in them) 
there is a paper on Law Ting at Fell Foot, Little Langdale, by Mr. H. Swainson 
Cooper, F.S.A., with a plan; the same writer contributes a paper on 
Hawkshead Hall, which is illustrated by a good photograph, a plan, and 
three plates; at the end of the article are some interesting wills and 
inventories. The Rev. T. Lees, F.S.A., contributes a paper on St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, Eskdale; Canon Matthews another on Appleby Old Bridge. There 
is another paper on the supposed interment of a horse with human remains 
at Lanecrost; and a justly indignant note is added by the editor regarding 
the action of the agent on the estate. “Some Manorial Halls” are dealt with 
by Dr. M. W. Taylor, F.S.A., and excellent photographs and good plans 
are given, as well as some sketches. The photograph opposite page 80, of 
Johnby Hall, is really a very charming picture. This paper is followed by one 
by the President of the Society (who is also the editor of the Proceedings) on 
recent Roman Discoveries, 1889, and a couple of photographs are given of 
a remarkable corbel stone, which was found near the new markets, Carlisle ; 
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the President also contributes a paper on the Siege of Carlisle in 1644-5; 
and another on the half of the seal of the Statute Merchant of Carlisle. The 
Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A., contributes a paper on fragments of a 
British cross, and many early grave covers in Bromfield Churchyard, of which 
several illustrations are given. The Rev. H. Whitehead continues the subject 
of church bells and is now occupied with those in Leath ward; several 
illustrations are given. Mr. Whitehead also writes an article on the town 
clock bell at Keswick.  Visitations of the Plague in Cumberland and 
Westmorland form the subject of a paper by Dr. H. Barnes. Mr. C. W. Dymond, 
F.S.A., contributes an article on Mayburgh and King Arthur’s Round Table. 
Mrs. Henry Ware, one on an instance of infant marriage of Carlisle. Canon 
Matthews is the writer of another paper which relates to the Dacre Stone, 
and to this the Rev. W. S. Calverley adds a note. The latter gentleman 
also contributes an article on pre-Norman Cross fragments at Aspatria, 
Workington, etc., and illustrations are given. It may be safely said, that no 
other Society succeeds in producing more genuinely valuable and careful papers 
than these Cumberland and Westmorland Proceedings contain. 

In addition, the same Association has its Extra Series and the Church Plate of 
the Diocese of Carlisle, and other volumes scarcely less widely known than that 
excellent book is, have appeared as volumes of the Zxtra Series. But not 
content with this even, the Association has also its 7ract Series ; and we have to 
acknowledge the receipt of a copy of Sandford’s Cursory Relation of all the 
Antiquities and Families in Cumberland, which appears as an issue of the 
Tract Series under the editorship of the indefatigable chancellor of the diocese. 


Our space will not permit us to continue, at length, an epitome or list of the 
articles in the various other copies of Proceedings and pamphlets we have 
received ; among which are the Quarterly Journal of the Berks Society, edited 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. The Zast Anglian, edited by the Rev. 
C. H. Evelyn White. Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries edited by Mr. 
Hugh Norris (Somerset), and the Rev. C. H. Mayo (Dorset) ; there is a great 
deal of excellent material in the two numbers before us (Vol. I., part 8, and 
Vol. II., part 9). We would instance the will of Sir Giles Daubeney, 1445, 
transcribed from the copy in Archbishop Stafford’s register at Lambeth; and 
the Visitations 1480—83—85 of the peculiars of the Dean of Sarum. We have 
also received, while these pages are passing through the press, Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries for April, 1890, containing much useful matter. 


From America we have to acknowledge the receipt of two large and important 
volumes, being the fifth and sixth Annual Reports to the bureau of ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution. To these volumes we hope to devote more 
space in the next issue ofthe Re/iguary. From the same Institution we have 
also received : Zhe Problem of the Ohio Mounds, by Cyrus Thomas ; 7extile Fabrics 
of Ancient Peru, by William H. Holmes ; Bibliography of the Muskhogean 
Languages, by J. C. Pilling; Zhe Circular, Square, and Octagonal Earthworks 
of Ohio, by Cyrus Thomas; and the Szbliography of the Iroquoian Languages, 
by Mr. Pilling ; all printed at the Government Printing Office at Washington, 
and which we hope to notice more in detail in our next number, 


Among the lighter literature which we have to acknowledge is Quaint London, 
price 1s. 6d., from Messrs. Truslove and Shirley, a booklet after the fashion 
of the birthday and Christmas card booklets, but with a nice selection of pictures 
of old and quaint corners of Londun. Messrs. Field and. Tuer send us a copy 
of ‘* Thanks awflly” (aCockney Sketch), price Is. The antiquary or 
philologist of some future age will perchance turn to ils pages to establish 
some important and elaborate conclusions. 





Books for review, and communications for the Editor, should be sent to Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

Cases for binding volumes of the Xe/iguary may be obtained of the publishers, 
price 1s. each. Messrs. Bemrose & Sons also undertake to bind the volumes for 
1s. 6d. each, including the cases. 
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